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THE ART AMATEUR. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don Jokn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


AN Z>-€ ETAILS have reached me of the im- 
3) . portant purchase of the Demidoff pic- 
tures by Mr. Charles L,. Hutchinson, 
President of the Art Institute, Chica- 
go, and Mr. Durand-Ruel, who went 
with him from Paris to the Pratolino 
Palace in Florence, where most of them were collected. 
Some of them had already been sold to private persons 
and were bought back by Mr. Durand-Ruel, to whom 
the sale was made, it having been agreed that Mr. 
Hutchinson should take what he wanted out of the lot, 
which he did at the cost of over $200,000, About 
$100,009 more, I am told, was paid for the pictures 
retained by Mr. Durand-Ruel, nearly all of which he 
has since disposed of in Paris. The purchase of the 
collection was not contemplated by Mr. Hutchinson, 
who only wanted to bring it to Chicago for exhibition. 
The Princess had several times declined to sell, refusing 
offers, at a large advance of prices, for some of the pic- 
tures which were “ bought in” by the Prince at the San 
Donato sale. Since then most of the ‘old masters” 
have increased in value, and it has paid her well to wait. 
Just about the time Mr. Hutchinson was thinking of 
negotiating for the exhibition of the pictures in 
Chicago, the Princess, being in urgent need of a large 
amount of ready money, sent her secretary to Mr. 
Durand-Ruel asking him to find a purchaser for them. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. HUTCHINSON has taken, among others, the fol- 
lowing: Rembrandt—“ Jeune Fille Hcbbema—* Le 
Moulin,” said to be finer than the Hobbema for which 
Mr. Secretan paid 200,000 francs; Jan Steen—‘* Le Con- 
cert” (interior); Vandyck—* Portrait de Femme;” 
Terburg — ‘Le Mandoline;” Van der Capelle — 
“Marine;” Teniers—‘ Corps de Garde;"” Ruysdael— 
“ Paysage;” A. Van de Velde—“ Paturage ;” Van der 


Neer — Patineurs;” Nieris—‘“L’heureuse Mére;” 
Rubens—“ Portrait du Marquis de Spinola;” Franz 
Halz —“ Portrait de son fils;” Netscher—“ Jeune 


Fille;””» W. Van de Velde—“ Marine.” These fifteen 
paintings alone, if they are what they are represented to 
me to be, must be worth more than the $200,000 Mr. 
Hutchinson paid for his entire purchase. Mr. Durand- 
Ruel keeps for himself a very fine Rembrandt—the por- 
trait of an old man. 


* 


ONE of the few successful new-comers at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition this year was the painter of the 
charming landscape, “ The Plumy Race,” ascribed in 
the catalogue to “ Miss” M. R. Jones. The London 
art critics have been writing complimentary things 
about the “ young lady;” but it turns out that Maude 
Raphael Jones—that is the name in full—is a man. 
“Maude” is an old Yorkshire family name of distinction. 
The incident reminds me of a similar one in this 
country. Professor Camille Piton, one of the early con- 
tributors to the magazine, had forwarded some of his 
collected articles to the Princess Louise (a subscriber to 
The Art Amateur), for which Her Royal Highness sent 
back graceful acknowledgments to Madame Camille 
Piton, thanking “her” for “her kindness,” to the great 
delight of the real, big, bearded, six-foot Camille. 


* 


“WHERE is Mr. Frank Duveneck ?” asks the editor 
of The Artist, as if that. gentleman had been lost or 
stolen or were in hiding somewhere. Mr. Duveneck is 
at present in this country, where he is about to take 
charge of the new School of Arts at Cincinnati. He 
must seem, by the way, to the British public to bea 
veritable “ Mrs. Harris.” Like that mysterious friend 
of “ Mrs. Gamp,” the fact of his very existence even has 
been questioned, and this by no less a person than Mr. 
Seymour-Haden. One of the most amusing things in 
Whistler's book, “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” is his account of the discomfiture of his 
brother-in-law, who, as president of the Painter-Etchers’ 
Society, attributed to him the admirable Venice etchings 
sent to the exhibition by Mr. Duveneck. Mr. Seymour- 
Haden—who, it seems, had never heard of this accom- 
plished artist—was convinced that he detected in his 
plates the handling and style of Whistler, and supposed 


that the latter had adopted the fictitious name “ Frank 
Duveneck” as a “blind,” because he was “ under an 
engagement with the Fine Art Society to publish no 
Venice etchings for a year.” 


* 


A WRITER in The (London) Artist says he overheard 
recently the following dialogue at the Royal Academy 
between two gentlemen who stood in front of “ How the 
Gossip Grew,” by Frank D. Millet: 

‘*yst Gentleman; That's pretty. Who painted that ? 

‘*2d Gentleman: Millay. 

‘‘rst Gentleman (incredulously): Indeed! It’s scarcely his 
style; ah! I see, one of his early pre-Raphaelite works. 

‘*2d Gentleman, No, it’s not Sir John Millais’s the other Mil- 
lay—M-i-I-l-e-t. 

“ist Gentleman: Oh, of course, the Frenchman who painted 
that picture that sold for £22,000. 

‘¢2d Gentleman: No, I think it must be by his son, for that 
Millays dead and these are not his initials. 

‘« ist Gentleman : Most likely ; he madea big name. Must have 
for his picture to sell for such a price and of course now he’s dead 
his son can trade on the name, and really I think this must be 
finer work than the old man’s, Pretty much the same style 
though isn’t it; only he had two figures in a field and here we 
have two figures in a room (going up closer) ; yes, it’s more re- 
fined than the ‘ Angelus’ so far as I can see, but belonging to the 
same school,” 


* 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON, in his interesting ‘“ Recollec- 
tions,” now running through The Century, publishes a 
discriminating estimate of Corot. It is not generally 
known, I believe, that he is himself a clever painter, 
strongly influenced by Corot, for whose work he has a 
profound admiration. Among his most treasured pos- 
sessions is the favorite palette of the great French land- 
scape poet. Mr. Jefferson’s pictures are rarely seen ; but 
a very good example of his brush is owned by the Lotos 
Club. It is a large canvas showing a stream flowing 
between well-wooded banks, and a man fishing. How 
many actors, by the way, have a talent for painting! 
Mr. Richard Mansfield makes delightful water-color 
sketches; Mr. Steele Mackay paints in both oils and 
water-colors. John Brougham at one time gave lessons 
in drawing, and he excelled at caricature ; George Faw- 
cett Rowe—originally a scene painter—made capital 
landscape sketches. Charles Fechter, it is well known, 
was more than a clever amateur painter, and I dare say 
many more names could be added to the list. 


Ir is easier perhaps to connect the actor's association 
with the painted “scene” with his taste for painting than 
to account for the predilection of dentists for sculpture. 
Perhaps the frequent handling of the modelling wax 
used by the latter in their profession leads to a desire to 
employ it in a less prosaic manner, Dr. Kingsley and 
Dr. Goodwittie are New York dental surgeons who, con- 
sidered as amateurs, have produced some excellent sculp- 
ture. Dr. Hogeboom made charming medallions of 
Washington, Lafayette and other Revolutionary heroes, 
but he was a physician, I believe. The English surgeon, 
Mr. Seymour-Haden, we all know, handles the etcher’s 
needle with no less skill than the scalpel; so do Dr. 
Yale and Dr. Henry C. Eno, of New York. But to be- 
gin to talk of the clever amateur artists in the medical 
profession would take up more space than I can spare 
to the subject now. 


* * 


“A HUNDRED acres of old masters can be got if de- 
sired,” the President of the World’s Fair in Chicago is 
credited with saying. It is to be hoped that ex-Senator 
Palmer will induce the art department to refrain from 
any exhibition of old masters. As he truly says, “ The 
popular taste is appealed to by more modern works of 
art.” Moreover, it is much easier to vouch for the 
authenticity of modern pictures. By all means, keep out 
all “old masters” from your exhibition, Mr. President. 
They would be quite out of place. 


* 
* 


“ AT last, that good old Gallic hero, Vercingetorix, of 
whom Julius Czsar has written so much, is to have a 
statue!” says a New York paper. Vercingetorix was so 
honored years ago, and Bartholdi was the sculptor. 


*  * 
* 


THE “ Musée de Cluny” has been taken in and done 
for in the matter of a church stall of Renaissance design. 
A sculptor from Orleans happening to visit the museum 
came upon the stall or chair in question in a place of 
honor between two windows, It seemed familiar to him, 


and he stopped to examine it. Yes, he knew the wood 
of which the frame was made; it came from some de- 
molished houses of the Rue del’Ecrevisse, at Saint Jean- 
de-la-Ruelle, Where he worked. The central panel he 
had himself carved out of an old cellar trap, copying it 
from a heliogravure of a piece in the Retrospective Ex- 
position of Lyons. Two side-pieces supporting the 
arms had been carved by a comrade from a sketch 
made by the proprietor of the shop. The chair had 
been sold to a Parisian dealer for 600 francs. What the 
directors of the museum gave for it has not been told. 


* 


Ir is too bad that Mr. Eiffel cannot be satisfied with 
believing his “ Tower” one of the wonders of the modern 
world, without declaring the Colossus of Rhodes, one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world, to be a myth. 


* 


“Is the present cheap edition of Mr, Ruskin’s works, 
illustrated by process, in any way authorized by Mr. 
Ruskin ?” a London journal asks. It is too evident that 
the poor gentleman is far beyond the stage of knowing 
anything about such matters. The latest accounts of 
his condition tell of continuous delirium and a second 
attempt, within a short time, to take his own life. It is 
just about a year since he became violently insane, and 
he is now kept by his family in strict seclusion. His de- 
lightful “ Preterita,” it is certain now, will never be 
finished. Even though a fragment, however, I doubt 
not that this charming autobiography will be more cared 
for by posterity than most of his criticisms. I suppose 
that we must all be grateful to him for teaching us to 
appreciate Turner; but his opinions on the subject of 
painting in general, I am inclined to think, will find few 
admirers a generation hence. That “there is nothing 
but the work of Prout which is true, living or right in 
its general impression,” surely no one believes even now ; 
or that Canaletto was “a littleand a bad painter.” And 
what will posterity say of the critic who declares that 
Rembrandt’s “ colors are all wrong from beginning to 
end,” and that “ vulgarity, dulness or impiety will in- 
deed always express themseives through art, in brown 
and gray, as in Rembrandt”? What will be said of the 
dictum that “ the truths of color are the least important 
of all truths,” even if one agrees with Mr. Ruskin that 
“the world may see another Titian and another Raf- 
faelle before it sees another Rubens” ? 


As for his estimate of Turner, there seems to be no 
danger of its being overruled—at least by the present 
generation of his own countrymen, who, in the most 
practical manner, showed their appreciation of “ the 
father of landscape painting” at the recent sale at 
Christie’s of the Farnley Turners, by paying some 
extraordinary prices. Here are some of them: *“ The 
Lake of Lucerne from Fluelen,” 2200 guineas (about 
$11,000); ‘‘Mont Blanc from the Val d’Aosta,” Iooo 
guineas; “The Valley of Chamounix,” 800 guineas; 
“Lausanne,” 700 guineas. These were all water-color 
drawings. Others—some mere sketches, and in poor 
condition at that—brought from 200 to 950 guineas each. 
Only four oil paintings were offered ; the “ Lake of 
Geneva” brought 2500 guineas, and the Victory’ Re- 
turning from Trafalgar,” £2000; a small replica of “‘ The 
Sun Rising ina Mist,” 1000 guineas. 


* 
* 


A REALLY fine Turner is seldom allowed to leave the 
shores of England, but if an exhibition of all the pictures 
of this painter that are owned in the United States 
were possible, probably a very fair representation of his 
genius could be made. Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt owns 
the painting, “‘ The Fountain of Indolence,” and several 
very good water-color drawings. Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt last year bought from the Dudley collection, 
“ The Grand Canal, Venice,” an important picture. Mr. 
Thomas Moran’s great “ find,” the ‘“‘ Conway Castle,” is 
well known. “ The Slave Ship” is owned, I believe, by 
Miss Alice Hooper, of Boston. Ruskin has made it one 
of Turner’s most famous pictures; but Hamerton, with 
hardly a rebuke, quotes an American critic who said of 
it: “It is the most infernal piece of clap-trap ever 
painted. There is nothing in it. It has as much to do 
with human affection and thought as a ghost. It is not 
even a fine bouquet of color. The color is harsh, dlis- 
agreeable and discordant.” Mr. Hamerton, with certain 
reservations, admires the picture, but he virtually apolo- 
gizes for it by saying that the painter’s main object was 
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to produce an effect of lurid splendor, which could only 
be attained by a lavish use of vermilion and yellow ochre, 
colors which must be crude when employed in great 
quantities, and which were for that very reason avoided 
by the Venetian masters. 

+ * 

IT would be instructive to see “ The Slave Ship” 
hung in the same room with the charming “ Saltash” 
now at the Metropolitan Museum, which is rich in col- 
or without being at all lurid, and “ The Sunset View of 
Staffa” in the Lenox Library, which is lurid without 
being at all garish, The last-named canvas was the 
first example of Turner to come to this country, and it 
is perhaps the best yet seen here. It is in perfect 
preservation, which is no small thing in itself; for this 
erratic painter was always experimenting in oil colors, 


-and some of the pictures he left behind him are to-day 


valueless in consequence. I read somewhere recently 
that an undoubted “Turner” was knocked down at 
auction in England recently for £25. No one doubted 
that it was genuine ; but it was probably one of his bad 


pictures, of which there are plenty, and noone wanted it. 


*  * 
* 


Nor a few of Turner’s pictures are garish because 
they come to us just as they left the exhibition rooms, 
where they were keyed up to suit their temporary sur- 
roundings. Leslie, in his “Recollections,” tells how 
Turner would wait until the hanging at the Royal Ac- 
ademy was all finished and then, on Varnishing Day, 
would put in a few touches to his own pictures there, so 
as to “ bring them out,” quite regardless of the effect on 
all the others in their neighborhood. “He has been 
here and fired off a gun,” Constable exclaimed on one of 
these occasions, when he found that the color of his own 
picture of a pageant of boats at the opening of Water- 
loo Bridge had been “ killed” by Turner dabbing in a 
great spot of scarlet paint on his gray sea-piece that 
hung near it. On the opposite wall there was a 
“Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego in the Fiery Fur- 
nace,” which moved Cooper to remark to Constable that 
“a coal had bounced across the room from Jones’s 
picture and set fire to Turner’s sea.” When the ex- 
hibition was over Turner would pack his pictures away, 
after his careless fashion, and the supplementary daubs 
of color, which no longer had any purpose to serve 
probably were never painted out. 


*  * 


AT the Royal Academy this year, Ernest Parton has 
strayed from his familiar English pools, meadows and 
silvery pastorals, and has found inspiration “In the 
Heart of Normandy.” His pictures are thus described : 

‘A lovely vista of a stream, the clearness and smooth surface 
of which serve to reflect the sky and woods in white and gray 
and green hues that are admirably studied and painted. The 
sky, indicating autumn, is cloudy, pale, and dark gray and 
white ; while the stream’s banks are rich in foliage, which here 
glows in autumnal russet and gold, and there is splendid with the 
brilliant green of the second leaf. Upon the level water yellow 
leaves float slowly toward the front, and a softened light per- 
vades the scene, It is a charming work, full of silveriness, 
touched with a less emphatic hand, and clearer than formerly. 
‘In the Spring Time’ represents a backwater of a river like the 
Thames or the stream of a flatter country. The still, grayish 
pool is nearly enclosed by tall ranks of last autumn’s rushes and 
feathery wild grass, the seed of which droops in masses above the 
water; between the slender gray trunks of the trees glimpses 
may be caught of meadows in bright green ; the early foliage is 
greener still. The whole is a true harmony of silvery grays, 
whites of various tints, and ashy greens, all in low and tender 
keys.” 

My esteemed contemporary of The Collector says that 
there is to be an exhibition at the Grolier Club of a col- 
lection of various “ posters,” including “not only char- 
acteristic examples of Cheret, Grasset, Levy and the 
other French designers upon stone, but some equally 
representative work that has brought credit to our own 
leading theatrical lithographers.” A good idea! No 
one with an eye for the artistic can have failed to note 
the marked improvement of late in some of our Ameri- 
can theatrical street posters. It was Mrs. James Brown 
Potter, I think, who was the first to be advertised in this 
way, about a year orso ago; and now it is by no means 
uncommon for our boardings to be covered with play 
bills excellent in design and in color, the fashion being 
to reproduce in fac-simile the technique of the original 
cartoons executed in water-color washes. 


* 
* 


THERE was a very interesting exhibition of this kind 
—the first ever held—in Paris last winter, but the work 
only of Jules Cheret was shown. Concerning this, a 


correspondent wrote to me at the time as follows: 
“If any one doubts that a veritable artist can show his 
talent on a street bill as well as anywhere else, he has 
only to look at the hundred or more brilliant samples of 
the colored posters that have, for several years past, de- 
lighted the eyes of Parisian ‘flaneurs.’ M. Jules Cheret— 
who must not be confounded with Cheret, the scene-paint- 
er, dead a few years since—is the lithographer who first 
introduced the colored artistic poster into France, and 
transformed the street broadside from a common 
printed bill into a work of art. Cheret not only makes 
the designs for his posters, but superintends the printing 
of them. He has solved the problem of giving tradesmen 
and others, who wish to advertise their wares on the 
street walls, the possibility of doing so in a striking, ar- 
tistic and cheap manner, for he obtains his results by 
the simplest means. His posters are worked with three 
impressions : the first is in black and gives the outline, 
the next is a bright red, and the last, to tone down the 
harshness of this color, a blue, a green or a yellow. Cher- 
et’s drawing is, of course, not always correct or finished, 
but his work has movement and color, and, after all, for 
striking the eye of the passer-by this is more important 
than high finish. Cheret, who is now about fifty years 
old, had ne master. After studying the art of writing 
backward on lithographic stones, he went to England 
where, besides working asa lithographer, he designed 
ballet costumes. It was in England that he first con- 
ceived the idea of his colored posters, and, curiously 
enough, it was English capital that first enabled him 
to start his establishment in Paris.” 


* * 
* 


ACCORDING to The Moniteur, an old trick has been 
played upon the painter Roybet by some unscrupulous 
Americans. Having bought from him a picture painted 
upon a mahogany panel they asked him to sign it on 
the reverse, which he did, without comprehending their 
motive. They then, of course, had the panel sawn in 
two, got somebody to paint something on the reverse, 
and sold both pictures—the genuine, and that of which 


only the signature was genuine—for Roybets. 


*  * 
* 


At the late annual exhibition of peintres-graveurs 
held at the Durand-Ruel galleries, rue Le Peletier, Paris, 
the French Government bought the following works : 


Studies and portraits of children in etching and dry point, by 
M. Albert Besnard and Madame Marie Bracquemond ; etchings 
after J. F. Millet, by Félix Bracquemond; etchings, aquatints 
and lithographs after nature, in colors, by John Lewis Brown ; 
dry points and aquatints of women and children, by Miss Mary 
Cassatt ; lithographs, by Jules Cheret ; an etching, ‘‘ View of 
Paris,” by Delaunay ; dry points after nature, scenes in England 
and Japan, by Robert Goff ; wood-engravings of landscapes and 
city scenes, by M. A. Lepére ; dry points, fantasies and landscapes, 
by H. Somon ; lithographs in colors and other works, by Henri 
Riviére; studies after nature in Holland, etchings, by Ph. 
Zilcken and Storm van s’Gravesande ; and lithographs, by Fantin 
Latour and Ch, Serret, and etchings by H. Guerard, Norbert 
Goeneutte, G. Jeanniot, V. Vignon, and Camille Pessarro. 

This is the first time that the Government has made 
purchases of engraved work by living artists. The Zilc- 
ken mentioned above is a young man of great talent, 
whose line reminds me of Seymour Haden, although he 
is wholly an original etcher. Keppel & Co. have a few 
specimens of his work, and, I understand, are likely to 


show much more of it next winter. 


* * 
* 


THE following is clipped from The Pittsburg East 
End News: 

An artist that can paint a picture that will deceive a dog cer- 
tainly deserves praise. That picture must be very realistic, 
faithfully representing nature. Miss Ihmsen, of Edgewood, has 
a pet dog, a Skye terrier, one of the thoroughbred breed. Re- 
cently the dog was in her atelier, lying quietly beside her while 
she painted. Suddenly he arose and sprang at her easel, growl- 
ing and in every way showing his displeasure. In The Art 
Amateur of February, 1890, there was a study of a cat by J. 
Dolph. It was this colored plate that caused the dog to show 
fight, for he hates a cat as much as he resents all familiarity his 


mistress shows to any other dog. 


* 

THE rather odd question is asked by Le Guide de 
l'Amateur d’CEuvres d'Art: What has become of 
all the paintings by Corot, Delacroix, Rousseau, De- 
camps and other painters of their day, of which no trace 
can now be found? It reckons that Corot must have 
produced in the course of his long career some 6000 
paintings, exclusive of sketches and studies ; Daubigny 
about 4000; Decamps, 3500; Delacroix, 5000; Diaz, 
3500; Jules Dupré, 3000; Isahey, 4000; Fromentin, 
2000; Theodore Rousseau, 2000; Troyon, 4000; Ziem, 
5400. Of these, M, Garnier, the capable editor of The 


Guide de l’Amateur, professes himself unable, after 
much searching, to account for more than one third ; and 
he is at a loss to imagine where the other two thirds can 
be. Iam afraid he has not diligently studied American 
auction catalogues and catalogues of loan exhibitions. 
Let him rest easy. A good share of the missing two 
thirds is probably in this country, to say nothing of two 
thirds besides, which the artists named never saw. 


* * 
* 


THE following “Personal” from The Herald is 

rather unique : 
ELL KNOWN YOUNG ARTIST DESIRES AC- 
quaintance of young lady, good figure, who will pose in 
return for instruction or drawings. Address ILLUSTRATOR, 
Fourth Avenue. 

A RECENT copy of The Daily Graphic, an illustrated 
London penny newspaper, in imitation of its defunct 
New York namesake, is before me, and a remarkably 
good penny’s worth it is. Sixteen pages of the size of The 
Art Amateur are filled with news and _ illustrations, 
the latter all pen sketches of passing events, reproduced 
by photo-engraving, and not by the poor photo-litho- 
graphic process to which the proprietors of the New 
York Daily Graphic were wedded, and which made it 
necessary that one side of the sheet should be printed 
from the stone—letterpress as well as illustrations—while 
the other side was printed from type. This London 
newspaper is the only really practical example of illus- 
trated daily journalism that has yet appeared. What is 
especially noteworthy about it from the artistic stand- 
point is that all the drawings are made with a view to 
fair printing, even on such poorly finished paper as they 
are given in this case. There are no finely shaded 
drawings or imitations of wood-cuts such as our Ameri- 
can illustrated newspapers affect, and it is evident that 
there is an art editor behind the scenes—a member of 
the editorial staff conspicuously absent, as a rule, in 
New York illustrated journalism. 


*  * 
* 


THIS number of The Daily Graphic that I chance to 
see has particular interest on account of the illustrations 
of the Stanley testimonial banquet recently given to the 
great African explorer by American residents in London. 
They are sketchy, but some of the portraits are full of 
character, especially those of Mr. Stanley, U. S. Consul- 
General New and Sir Richard Temple. The handsome 
features of Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, who was the mov- 
ing spirit in the affair and who designed the great silver 
shield presented to Mr. Stanley on this occasion, are not 
fairly given. The trophy, which is two feet high, is 
elaborately worked in repoussé by Elkington, who 
made the famous Elcho shield, which is, by the way, 
hardly more crowded with detail than this remarkable 
conception of Mr. Wellcome. It bears in the centre 
the Stars and Stripes on a shield, upon which is overlaid 
arelief map of Africa, the great explorer’s various jour- 
neys being marked in inlaid gold. The American eagle 
at the top of the shield holds a medallion portrait of 
Stanley encircled by a laurel wreath. Around the cen- 
tral device are depicted numerous scenes in the career 
of the explorer, beginning with the Fall of Magdala, 
with Lord Napier and Stanley in the foreground, in- 
cluding the battle of Amoaful (Ashanti), the finding of 
Livingstone, the discovery of the source of the Nile, 
the founding of the Congo Free State, Stanley’s en- 
counter with the dwarfs, and ending with the meeting 
with Emin Pasha. 

* * 

A WRITER in The New York Sun has discovered “a 
chance for some benevolent and wealthy American to 
make a worthy contribution to art.” He says : 

‘Mme. Bashkirtseff, who has steadily refused to part with the 
least of her daughter's works, is anxious that the collection should 
always be kept together. She feels that her own days are num- 
bered, and her son, Marie’s brother, who still lives in Russia, 
takes little interest in his sister's work, so that Mme. Bashkirtseff 
fears that after her death the collection may be scattered. On 
that account she is anxious to dispose of the gallery to some 
one who will promise to keep it intact.” 


I do not know exactly how “ worthy” a “ contribution 
to art” the student work of this clever but much over- 
lauded schoolrgirl may be ; but Marie Bashkirtseff has 
been so well advertised that her pictures would proba- 
bly make a paying side-show at some of the art dealers’ 
galleries. The “Angelus” sensation is dead; another 
“ peach-blow vase” sensation is not to be thought of. 
Why not get the Bashkirtseff pictures as a boom for 
the winter season, Mr, Sutton? MONTEZUMA. 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


XVI, 

As I said last 
month, the intro- 
duction of figures 
into your picture is 
much more difficult 
than one might sup- 
pose. You may 
have learned to 
draw or paint the 
model in the class- 
room, when you 
had a week or two 
in which to finish 
your work; or you 
may have practised 
in the sketch class 
and have become 
expert enough to 
get good propor- 
tions, striking ac- 
tion and effective 
light and shade in 
an hour. But that 
is a very different 
thing from intro- 
ducing into a land- 
scape the figure of 
a moving pedestri- 
an, who may enter 
upon your field of 
vision one moment 
and pass from it the 
next. As he recedes 
from view you no- 
tice how strongly 
his silhouetted figure emphasizes the distance on the 
roadway or the expanse of plain you are sketching. 
As he becomes smaller and smaller in the distance 
you realize that if you could introduce him into your 
sketch in his exact relation to the landscape you would 
be able to suggest a great deal more distance than is 
now suggested by the converging lines of some road or 
fence which you have put in. You decide to introduce 
him into your composition, and you begin to draw his 
head carefully, then his shoulders, then his coat. But 
scarcely have you finished one sleeve of the latter when 
lo! he has disappeared at a turn of the road or in the 
labyrinth of a wood, and you despair of getting in the 
lower limbs, and you discover besides that you have 
made him a giant in comparison to the fence beside 
him, and you rub him out, hopeless of ever doing any 
quick work of this kind. Now, the truth is that you 
must prepare yourself especially to do this sort of work 
just as a man prepares himself to be a “ special artist” 
for a newspaper. He is go expert that he can jot down 
the essential points of a body of soldiers turning a 
corner at dress parade in less time than it would take 
you to decide how large you would make the nearest 
man in the ranks, You must learn to note the char- 
acteristic points in a figure, and be able to select a few 
of the telling ones. 


PEN DRAWING BY E, DETAILLE. 


If a window of your house looks upon a street or 


road, sketch from it the figures you see passing by from 
time to time, like the procession of persons with 
umbrellas on a rainy day, on the opposite page, or the 
sketch, shown below, of children Mr. Mosler made 
from his studio window in an idle moment. Such 
figures are found in illustrations to nearly every one of 
this series of papers. Try, at first, to jot them down 
no larger than in the street view by Harpignies in my 
fifth paper; then endeavor to get the action and details 
of dress, as in “Taking a Constitutional,” by Mars, an 
illustration to my sixth paper. But it needs something 
more than endeavor to be able to do this; you must 
set about it systematically, Let there be a few points 
which you will always try to get. Have in view the 
proportions of the figure, of course. Note immediately 


whether your man be stout or thin—this, of course, 
would occur to any educated draughtsman. Secondly, 
note the action of the figure. You would remark, for 
example, the repose in the soldier, by Detaille, the 
rhythmic swing of the “Peasants,” by Millet; you 
would represent the boy by Marie as standing firmly 
on his feet in the ticket office. But 
this even is not sufficient—a_ third 
thing is to be looked for: select some 
article of dress or some object which 
the figure may be holding, and em- 
phasize its color (or the silhouette it 
may make against the sky or land- 
scape). In Heilbuth’s clever draw- 
ing, the ribbon to the hair and the 
parasol would be emphasized ; in De- 
taille’s, the soldier’s scabbard ; in the 
Millet, the pitchfork; in the Mosler, 
the hats; in the Marie, the umbrella 
and cane the boy holds, and the whip 
the driver below brandishes. You 
will be surprised to find, after some 
practice in seeking for these salient 
points in nature, how frequently your 
models will be found to possess them. 

I will suggest your making a com- 
position for an illustration to run 
along the base of a page in the 
manner of the Mars “Constitution- 
al” drawing already spoken of, letting 
it contain a character sketch of the 
people who pass your window regu- 
larly each day, emphasizing the con- 
spicuousness of the articles they may 
carry. If you live in the city you 
may notice the milkman as he passes 
early in the morning ; draw his pail ; 
the mechanic going to work swings 
his dinner-can, the saleswoman her 
lunch-basket, the schoolgirl carries 
her books; perhaps some foppish 
clerk passes by with patent-leather 
boots and a massive-headed cane; 
the butcher’s boy may carry a basket 
under hisarm ; a bricklayer trudges past with his hod up- 
on his shoulder ; there is generally a cautious man who 
carries his cotton umbrella if the sky be at all cloudy 
or the sun too hot ; an octogenarian is apt to totter past 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
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SKETCH 


late in the day with a big crooked cane; at different 
seasons of the year vegetable venders pass your door 
with oranges or boxes of strawberries ; in the afternoon 
Mrs. Million saunters past with her fringed parasol 
held in one hand and a string, with a poodle or pug 


dog at the end of it, in the other; a messenger boy 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. ‘‘ PEASANTS. 


with visored cap and a message in one hand goes 
hurrying past ; of the uniformed men, the postman with 
his letter-bag, the policeman with his “billy,” may 
follow; and as the shades of night come on, if you 
happen to live in a town so far behind the age as to 
have street lamps, you may see the bent form of the old 


AFTER MILLET, 


lamplighter as he trudges past at a jog trot with his 
long stick in his hand. All the articles mentioned are 
to be considered as attributes of the figures and to be 
emphasized as you would emphasize in a portrait a 
Roman nose, arching brows, or Cupid’s bow lips. 
Practice in this way, and I am sure you will be able to 
see the facility it will give you after a few months in 
making a graphic representation of figures introduced 
into landscape or other composition, 

If you become interested in this method of work 
carry it further, and prepare a series of drawings, as 
follows: If you live in the city, take your sketch-book, 
and from nature make sketches for drawings represent- 
ing the French quarter, the German quarter, the Italian 
quarter ; if your city has a harbor, sketch “ Along the 
Wharves ;” if it is a manufacturing town, “At the 
Carpet Factory,” -“ At the Brick Yard ;” if you live in 
the country, let your drawings be representative phases 
of agricultural pursuits—‘ Planting,’ Harvesting,” 
“ Picking Cranberries.” The sketches by Henry Mosler, 
made for his painting, ‘“ The Husking Bee,” published 
last month, are capital examples of this sort of work. 

The workmen employed in the various industries 


. throughout the United States have their peculiarities of 


dress, and attitude, and gesture, which it is worth your 
while to observe and study. A series of drawings 
representing tobacco and cotton culture in the South, 
the lumberman in the North-west, oystermen in the 
East, cranberry pickers in Jersey, the ranchman 
of the West—all these depicted would give us a di- 
versity of costume which one would not suppose 
existed in this railroad-traversed country, and the 
figures would represent as great a variety of positions of 
the limbs as do the charts in a text-book of physical 
culture. 

The art world is now crazy on the subject of Millet, 
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PLATE 865.—EASTERN CUTTING BLADE. 


[See « 


By Benn PITMAN 
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pplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 23. No. 4. September, 1890. 


UTTING BLADES, ADAPTED FOR ARTISTIC PAPER CUTTERS AND BREAD KNIVES. 
v Pirman. [See also Plate 8652, and article, ‘‘ Swords and Paper Knives.”] 
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FIATF 865a.—EASTERN CUTTING BLADES, ADAPTED FOR ARTISTIC PAPER CUTTERS AND BREAD KNIVES. 


By Benn Pitman. [Sce also Plate 865, and article, ‘‘ Swords and Paper Knives.”’] 
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PLATE 866.—DESIGN FOR A BORDER OR 
VALANCE IN TINTING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Similar to the design given last month for a Sofa 
Cushion. 


(FROM THE RoyAL ScHooL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
SouTH KENSINGTON.) See page 77. 
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! and lauds him to the skies because he depicted with 

i ‘ i such truth the simple daily occupations of the common 
So people who lived around him. Surely there is a text 

y for a sermon in this, which is, if we read it aright, 


that every art student in the United States should 
occupy himself with depicting the characteristics of the 
i inhabitants of the region in which he lives. 

ERNEST KNAUFFY. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING NOTES. 


To be sparing with the special liquid medium pre- 
| pared for use with the Grénié dyes is false economy ; 
h for the medium greatly facilitates one’s work in painting, 
since its properties tend to keep the color 
on the surface of the canvas provisionally 
while the work is in progress; nothing can 
be more vexatious than to find the dyes 
sinking away as they dry, which they will 
infallibly do if mixed with water only or 
with an insufficient quantity of medium. 


MEDIUM gives the colors, which by 
themselves are only of the consistency of 
water, a certain body. This renders them 
very agreeable to work with. Moreover, the 
fact of keeping the colors thus on the sur- 
face while working enables the artist to 
control and correct his painting without 
greater difficulty than he would experience 
with water colors on paper or oils on canvas. 


AS a general rule, for large washes about 
two thirds of the medium to one third of 
water added to the dyes is a good propor- 
tion. If, however, any part of the picture 
that is likely to require modelling and work- 
ing up is under consideration, then a larger 
proportion of medium should be used. 
This rule would especially apply to the 
painting of the face and limbs. 


WHEN painting large surfaces freely and 
thoroughly, as they should be painted, 
soaking every thread of the material, it will 
often be noticed that when dry, if viewed 
sideways, little sparkling grains are dis- 
cernible like hoar-frost. This is of no 
consequence ; it is merely a component 
part of the medium necessary 
for fixing the dyes, the visible 
presence of which will 
totally disappear in the 
process of steaming. 


Ir may be well to call 
attention to the fact 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


that the knife has very little if any effect on silk or linen, 
its use being useful on wool canvas only. The best and 
most finished effects can therefore be obtained with this 


latter material, The permanency and exquisite softness 
consequent to the process of steaming also is attainable 
only when the work is executed on wool, The colors can- 
not be fixed in the same manner on linen, and although 
it is possible to fix them by steaming on silk canvas, the 
The 
apparatus (cylinder boiler and gas stove) used for steam- 
ing painted tapestry was illustrated and described in The 
Art Amateur, April, 1889. EMMA HAaywoop, 


process does not have the same charming results, 


LONDON SKETCHES BY ADRIEN MARIE, 
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AMATEUR. 


STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 


V.—PLUMS—CHERRIES—SMALL FRUITS. 

THE various species of plums offer much the same 
range of color as those of grapes, and some have a sim- 
ilar bloom; but their texture is altogether different. 
Their painted surfaces must suggest a fine flesh-like so- 
lidity that is unlike any other fruit. Some of the large 
plums that are of a royal purple rather than a bluish 
purple want the richest madders and carmines, with a 
little French ultramarine. These may be heightened in 
the light parts with Chinese vermilion, and the warm 
shadows may have burnt Sienna and bone brown, The 
color cannot be too 
rich, but it can be over- 
loaded. The blue 
bloom may be made of 
cobalt, Naples yellow, 
and white, and laid on 
lightly where it is ac- 
tually seen ; if it is car- 
ried the least beyond, 
it will be at the risk of 
damaging the royal 
purple. Where the 
bloom is sufficiently ap- 
parent to seem at all 4 
opaque, the first color- 
ing may be scanty. As 
to how much of the 
work may be left for a 
second painting de- 
pends upon the meas- 
ure of skill that shall 
be applied to it. 

Plums will bear glaz- 
ing, but heavy or re- 
peated glazing should 
be avoided. It is liable 
to produce cracking, 
and surely will if lakes 
are employed. In the 
present case, rose mad- 
der may beused. Itis 
safe to do at the first 
painting all that one is 
sure of doing to ad- 
vantage ; when the col- 
ors show a disposition 
to supplant each other 
instead of co-operating 
harmoniously, stop — 
wait until they are per- 
fectly set—that is, 
about free from tacki- 
ness, and then pass a 
little poppy oil over, 
and continue until the 
glaucous character of 
the surface is faithfully 
represented, 

For light-colored egg 
plums we want me- 
dium greens 
melting into light cad- 
miums and carmines, 
with ceruleary blue in 
the gray tints. The 
high lights are nearly 
white, and the deepest 
shadows want burnt 
Sienna with medium 
greens and raw umber. 
The bloom may be 
pinkish or greenish, 
usually the latter. In either case it wants white and 
Naples yellow, with sufficient terre verte and rose mad- 
der added to make a pale neutral; according to the 
respective proportions of the terre verte and rose madder 
will the neutral bloom be pinkish or greenish. 

Plums group themselves very prettily as they hang 
upon the branches by their slender green stems. I have 
before me a study of a short but heavily-laden branch 
that I bought of a fruit-grower, just in time to save it 
from being made to contribute its treasures to a crate 
that was to go to market. Laying my trophy down upon 
a bit of rough, warm-colored earth that had a deep olive 
thicket for a background, I found that the fruit naturally 
assumed the duty of supporting the branch and leaves— 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


that is, keeping them suspended above in an easy posi- 
tion. Three of the plums that rested directly on the 
ground were in bold relief ; the others were a little back 
and partly obscured by leaves, all except one, which kept 
its position on the upward curve of the branch, much as 
it had done before it was lowered from the tree. Some 
of the leaves were somewhat sere and worm-eaten— 
such blemishes make rather than mar—and the end of 
the branch that had been broken or unjointed from a 
larger one looked bright and woody as it presented itself, 
for the first time, to the light. One should never miss a 
chance of securing such material for a study ; it is supe- 
rior to anything that is farther removed from what is 


il 
| 


“BY THE RIVER.” 


(SEE ERNEST KNAUFFT’S ARTICLE, PAGE 64.) 


familiarly associated with it; and the painter feels too 
that he is dealing with something direct from nature’s 
hand, and isinspired as he can not be under more artificial 
conditions. 

CHERRIES, the large ox-hearts, either light colored or 
dark, make beautiful studies when artistically treated 
and brought out in all their smooth, bright rotundity, 
During this month it is not difficult to get limbs hanging 
full of tempting clusters. In The Art Amateur of De- 
cember, 1889, there was a very large colored plate of 
pears on long limbs or branches; cherries may be treated 
in a similar manner. Let the limbs come thus out of 
obscure shadow, and let the clusters of fruit concentrate 
themselves near the centre, where the strongest light 


BY F, HEILBUTH. 


falls. The general effect of the leaves will not be very 
unlike that of the pear-tree leaves—the veining will be 
more apparent, and the margins serrated. For the light- 
colored cherries, called white ox-hearts, the background 
might have more gray ; for the deep red ox-hearts, more 
olive. When we come to the fruit, the work is entirely 
different ; pears demand no peculiar treatment as to text- 
ure; but the polished surfaces of cherries are very exacting 
—give them a dull appearance and they are Jost. It is not 
smoothness that we want, but the effect of smoothness ; 
and this depends much upon the lights, direct and re- 
flected. The most positive of the latter must have a 
sharp little dash of color; and where any portion of a 
circumference on a 
shaded side receives 
reflected light, it must 
be soft, however brill- 
iant. The grays must 
be brought well up to 
the lights; suggestions 
given in the first of this 
series regarding pol- 
ished surfaces will ap- 
ply well to cherries. 
There will be little dif- 
ficulty as to color. The 
lightest local color is to 
be laid on first, Naples 
yellow for the light 
species, rose madder 
and burnt Sienna. for 
thedeepred. Thedark 
colors to be applied 
afterward to the latter 
are crimson lake, brown 
madder and bone 
brown ; to the former, 
yellow ochre and um- 
bers on the yellow 
sides, Chinese vermil- 
ion, rose madder and 
brown madder on the 
red. Black may enter 
into the grays or be 
used to qualify lights, 
as on other fruit. Of 
course all the colors 
are deepened or warm- 
ed according to the de- 
gree of ripeness to 
which the fruit has at- 
tained. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the 
many pleasing ways of 
painting cherries that 
are picked with their 
long stems still holding 
them together more or 
less as they have 
grown. 

CURRANTS are very 
pretty when well paint- 
ed ; their transparency 
isin their favor. Some 
prefer the large cher- 
ry currants; but the 
small ones that we as- 
sociate with old-fash- 
ioned gardens seem 
more poetic—the white 
ones, clear as pale to- 
paz, and showing every 
seed hidden within; the 
red ones, looking 
brighter than rubies, 
and nodding coquettishly upon their brisk curving stems. 
The colors for the two species are very much like 
those used for the two species of cherries described ; but 
they must be treated so as to produce semi-transparency 
instead of wax-like solidity. It is best not to use cur- 
rants in large compositions, for broad effects do not suit 
their peculiar clearness and delicacy. 

Fruits termed, in botanical parlance, aggregate, are 
difficult to paint ; for the general effect of the little pro- 
tuberances, or separate drupes, must be given, and yet 
over-painstaking minuteness must be avoided. To ac- 
complish this with blackberries, lay them in first, en 
masse, with bone brown and brown madder—rather 
more of the latter—letting the color break and thin off 
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in describing any outer circumference. Now develop in- 
dividual berries by laying on lights and half tints, but 
without recognizing any aggregation or unevenness of sur- 
face. Cast shadowsand accessories may also be painted, 
and when the general effect of light and shade is se- 
cured, the little protuberances are easily developed by 
being touched lightly with a small soft brush that carries 
but little color. That color mayconsist of the bluish 
light that belongs to black, or it may be reddish. When 
approaching a finish, if any of the darkest shaded por- 
tions of the fruit seem to demand ivory black, let them 
have it; but if this is employed early, we are sure to 
have a cold, dull effect. All interstices must be left 
warm; and when the fruit has a natural appearance 
from a proper distance, it must not be elaborated further. 
If one can find large, wild, running blackberries growing 
in rich profusion and secure them with a few vines, he 
can make a charming study. I have painted them with 
a vague suggestion of landscape effect, throwing in warm 
sky tints behind the dark berries and leafy vines. 


[' 
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PEN DRAWING 


RASPBERRIES have plenty of bright color of their 
own. When they are picked we get an additional value 
in them, that which lies in their deep, hollow cups; a 
good number of these should be allowed to fall near to- 
gether, that they may compose one rich body of strong 
color, and a few may be scattered among the convex 
surfaces. Presuming that they are painted alone, what- 
ever is used to hold them—a basket, dish, cabbage-leaf, 
grape-leaves held together with thorns, anything that 
will serve the purpose in an artistic manner—should let 
some escape to roll out and distribute themselves in 
front. Now and then there may appear a stem-end 
showing the wax-like cone from which a berry has fallen. 
The red berries are more likely to be chosen than the 
amber or yellow species. They may be painted upon the 
same plan as the blackberries. Rose madder may be 
used for the general surface, then interstices may be 
carefully laid in with Indian red and bone brown, the 
three colors uniting in proportions suiting the depth of 
tone required. The darker sides of the cups will want 
more or less of the same colors, the lighter sides may be 


FOR PHOTO. ENGRAVING, 


left ready to receive reflected lights or whatever may fall 
tothem. For the brightest red of these and of the con- 
vex surfaces, pale cadmium and Chinese vermilion may 
be used. The same, with white, will develop the little 
protuberances. The gray tones on raspberries are very 
bluish, and, in some lights, very abundant. It is best not 
to be too lavish with these before the separate drupes or 
protuberances are developed, or they may lower the red 
tones so much as to defeat the process. The character- 
istic development of all these aggregate fruits depends 
mostly upon having the right tint to work upon, and the 
red of the raspberry must be pretty strong in order to 
relieve the light touches. Their dewy-like surfaces want 
diffused rather than sharp lights. There is no fruit 
more exacting as to harmonious effect, and it must have 
the purest tones throughout—in every way it needs care- 
ful treatment. 

Next month, we will consider the treatment of fish 
and game, always favorite subjects with the painter of 
still-life, H, C, GASKIN, 


flesh too dark. Red chalk affords very good practice in 
the somewhat high range of tones appropriate to flesh- 
painting. It should more often be used in academies; 
and painters of the figure should encourage the habit of 
making flesh studies in it. 

Red chalk is sometimes used in combination with black, 
the latter being either restricted to the draperies and hair 
or cross-hatched with the red for the grayish carnations 
of the shade side of a face or figure. The former use 
of black with red should be discountenanced, because the 
two chalks are in themselves discordant, and need care- 
ful and sympathetic work, as in the second method, to 
bring them into harmonious relations. Some very beau- 
tiful drawings have been produced, in the last century 
particularly, in red and black chalk thus intimately min- 
gled. But the student and the amateur will find the 
method a very difficult one. It, besides, will lead him 
into subtleties of color and tone which will make the 
more substantial requirements of good drawing and mod- 
elling seem comparatively unimportant. He should 


“PASSING THE TURNPIKE, 


DRAWING IN RED CHALK, 


DRAWING in red chalk, or, as the French term it, “a 
la sanguine,” has at all times been much practised by 
figure painters. Many of the old masters, among them 
Raphael, Correggio and Rubens, have used it; and, in 
the last century, Boucher, Greuze and others. Its great 
advantage is in this, that you cannot force the tones be- 
yond what would be proper if you were working with a 
full palette. Its color, though very agreeable, is only a 
secondary consideration in its favor, Every one who 
has visited an academy of drawing knows how apt the 
pupils are to force the shadows of the flesh so much that 
they have nothing black enough to represent, in proper 
relation, dark hair or clothing. It is a natural impulse 
which leads them to use all their means on that part of 
their drawing which is the most interesting—that is to 
say, the face. Even practised painters are liable to suc- 
cumb to it; and if one were asked what is the most or- 
dinary fault of portrait painters, he would be likely to 
answer that they very commonly paint the shadows of 


BY JOURDAIN, 


not, therefore, devote much time to it, but should work 
commonly in black and white, because of the great range 
of tones, and vary that practice from time to time by life 
drawings in red chalk. If one is lucky enough to get a 
red or auburn-haired model, he will find the work much 
the easier and pleasanter, and will begin to understand 
why all artists, from time immemorial, even those of 
dark-haired races, have preferred auburn hair to any 
other color. But in the case of a dark-haired model, the 
hair must simply be massed in the darkest tone the red 
chalk will give, and the features must be kept as light as 
possible to retain something like the natural relation be- 
tween the tones. The artist is to bear in mind that he 
is working for flesh, and that anything, on the model or 
in the background, much out of the range of the flesh 
tones must be sacrificed. 

A slightly yellowish paper with a rather fine grain is 
now most employed for drawings in red chalk, The old 
masters used much a bluish gray paper, and it is to be 
preferred, although it lessens still more the power of the 
medium. One does not use red chalk in preference to 
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black for the sake of strength, and the delicate gray 
“holds up,” in artistic phrase, the chalk marks, renders la- 
borious work for the mere sake of harmony unnecessary, 
and secures much 
of the refinement of 
tone of a drawing 
in black and red 
without leading the 
draughtsman to 
spend much time or 
thought on obtain- 
ing it, to the loss, 
perhaps, of correct- 
ness, 

The crayons are 
of two sorts, a hard 
and firm kind, made 
from hematite, giv- 
ing a rather dark 
red, and useful for 
highly finished 
work; and a softer 
sort, made from red 
ochre, and used for 
slighter sketching. 
In drawing, it is 
necessary to use a 
guard of stout paper 
on which to rest the 
hand, It may also 
serve to try the cray- 
on and to rub it 
down from time to 
time so as to keep 
the point. Theleast 
touch of hand or 
fingers, on gray pa- 
per especially, is 
likely to leave an in- 
convenient trace. 
In making the first 
sketch, the crayon, 
brought to a fine 
point, is to be used very lightly.. It will not do to 
outline with lead-pencil, for the crayon will not “take” 
over it, and when the drawing is finished the outline 
will appear in white or pale gray. Very soft charcoal, 
brought to a fine point and used very lightly, so as not 
to wound the paper in the least, may be had recourse 
to; but it is best to make the drawing from first to last 
in red chalk. 
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For sketching in black and white there is no drawing 
medium to equal charcoal. It works rapidly, and its 
effects can be made very telling. A coarse thick out- 
line must always be avoided ; to insure a fine one begin 
by getting the best charcoal obtainable. Vine charcoal 
has the finest grain. There is little difference in the re- 
spective prices, but the quality varies greatly ; therefore 
be particular in your choice. A great deal depends on 
the way in which the charcoal is cut. It is hopeless to 
bring it to a fine point, as the: point will crumble and 
disappear with a few strokes, but if cut flat like a chisel 
you can draw lines as fine as can be wished for with the 
greatest ease, and your piece of charcoal will last much 
longer than when pointed. Shade your study slightly 
with hatched lines, indicating very carefully the salient 
points rather than modelling them up. Constant practice 
of this kind is a good preparation for future work in 
drawing for illustrating. It not only gives facility, but 
teaches how to get the best possible effect with com- 
paratively little labor. 


THE accidents that may happen in fixing charcoal 
drawings are these: The fixative may be applied too 
abundantly, in which case it will run and show in streaks 
on the drawing; particles of the charcoal may resist it 
and other small particles may attach themselves to them, 
giving a rough granular texture, especially in the darks; 
the fixative may not be sufficiently strong to hold the 
charcoal, which will, in part, fall off with a great loss of 
brilliancy and of color, The general rule is to use strong 
fixative, and, if applied from the front, to cover the de- 
sign lightly at first and go over it again and again very 
lightly, allowing the drawing to dry between each two 
coatings. If the fixative is applied from the back it 
must be done at once, and nothing but experience can 
insure a perfect result. Practice will give you confidence. 


TYPES OF TREES. 


Ill. 


In the matter of color the Lombardy poplar approaches 
the willow for delicacy, owing to the same reason, the 
ease with which the silvery under surface of the leaves 
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is upturned by the wind. Its tall and close habit of 
growth make this tree valuable to the landscape painter 
as a source of variety among the rounded forms of other 
trees. It is not common with us, but the aspen, and, ina 
lesser degree, the bass-wood partake of its character. 
The sharp angles taken by the branches of the latter and 
the variety of colors in its bark make it a favorite with 
some artists. All three can be best rendered with the 
flat brush. 
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The trunk of the beech offers more opportunity for re- 
fined and accurate drawing than that of any other tree. 


Its swelling forms are like the muscles of the human 
body, and its fine and tightly drawn bark allows them to 
be perceived almost without disguise. The roots are 
still more muscular and require even more careful draw- 
ing. The bark, which is usually of a peculiar bluish or 
violet gray, is often marked by dark patches, and is also 
spotted by some fine greenish and brownish mosses 
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When it breaks the cracks are very fine and extend hori- 
zontally around the tree. The way in which the 
branches are supported by the structure of the trunk is 
shown most plainly in this tree. The apple, pear and 
cherry also show it, but not so well. The larger 
branches rise at a sharp angle from the trunk. The 
smaller extend themselves in long, whip-like curves which 
move with a switching motion in the breeze. The leaves 
are silky, thin and delicate, always rich in color, those of 
our native copper beech especially so in spring, those of 
the other varieties in autumn, when they take very rich 
hues of yellow and red, and in spring, when they are of a 
fine bright green. : 

The birch is even more delicate in color than the 
beech, and it is the most capriciously elegant in form of 
all trees, ‘The trunk seldom attains a great girth. It is 
prone to assume a leaning position, balancing itself 
apparently by throwing its plume-like head of foliage to 
the other side. Its silvery bark, marked with black, 
brown, green and russet streaks and spots, is known to 
everybody. The leaves are small, pendulous and heart- 
shaped. It was Corot’s favorite tree, and may be found 
somewhere in almost every picture of his. It is best 
represented in water-color, with sweeping touches of a 
dryflat brush for the foliage. The trunk can be painted 
with a round sable. 

When the student has mastered the peculiarities of 
these seven trees he will find himself at no loss to under- 
stand those of any other deciduous tree. The coniferous, 
such as the hemlock, pine, spruce and fir, form a class 
apart, to which we may introduce the reader in a future 
article. 


THE beautiful flower drawings found in the illu- 
minated borders of missals and books of hours may serve 
as types of correct yet artistic observation in their way. 
But because of the size of the pages on which they 
worked and of their decorative requirements, the miniatur- 
ists of the Middle Ages cannot be given as models to 
modern flower painters in general. Still, for children 
who observe minutely, and who are naturally inclined 
to work on a small scale, copies based on this miniature 
treatment are the best. The Art Amateur has given 
many such in black and white, which only need the 
addition of the natural colors. Decorators who work 
under similar conditions will also find them extremely 
useful ; and even the modern flower painter accustomed 
to a broad touch and a large surface to cover, cannot 
but gain in precision and in thorough understanding of 
his models by now and then working out some small 
and delicate spray, as of autumn vetch or white aster, in 
the painstaking way of the old miniaturists. Their proc- 
ess, as is well known, was to work mainly in gouache 
or body-color, that is, in colors rendered quite opaque 
by the mixture of white with the more transparent tones. 
But the finish, including a great deal of the shading and 
modelling, was done in transparent colors put on thickly 
in lines or hatchings with a fine brush, 
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VELLUM is rendered opaque by a thin layer of white 
lead or zinc white. It is less agreeable to work on than 
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the transparent sort. Still, it has always been pre- 


ferred for books, whether manuscript or printed, as the 
effect of their illuminations cannot be got on transparent 
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vellum. In copying or designing illuminations, there- 
fore, it is necessary to use it, Transparent vellum is 


now much preferred for flower painting. It should be 
very carefully chosen, and should not be spotted nor 
have an uneven texture, nor be of unequal degrees of 
transparency. In fact, it should nowhere be as trans- 
parent as ordinary tracing paper; for, when it is, it takes 
colors badly and does not throw them up to the eye. 
It should be stretched strongly on very heavy paste- 
board covered beforehand with a sheet of smooth white 
paper. 


MINIATURE PAINTING. 


AS a preliminary to the study of the beautiful art of 
miniature painting, let it be distinctly understood that a 
knowledge of drawing is not only desirable, but abso- 
lutely necessary. The best preparation for learning 
miniature painting is to practise drawing on a large 
scale—heads life size; entire figures, say about two feet 
in height. It is advisable to acquire facility in figure 
drawing in order to realize just proportions, Some 
really valuable miniatures painted in the days of our 
great-grandfathers are very faulty in this respect where 
more than the head is introduced—faulty, indeed, to a 
degree that would not be tolerated in these enlightened 
days. Copying from plaster casts in black and white is 
the first step I should recommend; outlines only to 
begin with. When these can be drawn pretty accu- 
rately, without needing much correction, shading may 
be taken up. After considerable time and energy have 
been expended in such a course of study, then drawing 
from the living model must be attempted; and at this 
stage it is an excellent plan to draw first a head life size 
and afterward on a greatly reduced scale from the same 
model: A similar course may be pursued in studying the 
hands, which are frequently introduced in miniatures 
with good effect if well done. It will readily be ad- 
mitted that to draw a hand, so that it appears life-like 
and good in action, is almost as difficult as to delineate the 
features with truth. Certainly, few painters can do it. 

Let it not be inferred from the 
above remarks that I wish to 
discourage the reader ; such ad- 
vice applies equally to other 
branches of the graphic arts, in- 
asmuch as any attempt at orig- 
inal work must end in disaster 
and disappointment if under- 
taken without a previous knowl- 
edge of drawing. 

Miniature painting proper is 
almost invariably done on ivory. 
Very thin sheets, hardly thicker 
than stout paper, are prepared 
for the purpose, and sold by 
dealers in artists’ materials. 
Great care must be taken in se- 
lecting these, as it is difficult to 
obtain them sufficiently free 
from a grained appearance—the 
grain is bound to show more or 
less—but some ivory leaves are 
much more free from it than 
others, especially toward the 
centre, where the face will be 
painted. Let the surface of the 
ivory, then, be as even and 
smooth as possible, more par- 
ticularly for a fair complexion. 
The color of ivory is a great help 
to flesh painting, as the creamy 
tint forms an excellent ground 
for a fair skin; for male sub- 
jects or brunette beauties a dark- 
tinted ivory should be chosen ; 
never select pieces of a whitish 
hue, as they look poor when 
painted on, unless a great deal 
more work is expended on them 
than should be necessary. Hav- 
ing carefully selected your ivory 
and ascertained that it is prop- 
erly prepared for working on 


out before laying it down, as the ivory is liable to split 
in the cutting. You must not shape the cardboard till 
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the picture is finished, as you require a margin to fix 
the painting in position while at work. Damp the card- 


and quite free from scratches or 
saw marks on the surface, the 
next thing to do isto lay it down 
on cardboard a little larger than 
the piece of ivory itself. Should you desire an oval, as is 
often the case for a locket or brooch, be sure you cut it 
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board a little before fixing the ivory on it; then pass 
some gum, not too thick, over the rough side of the 
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ivory; press down the ivory gently on the card and 
place it beneath a weight until thoroughly dry, say for 
two or three hours, when it will be ready to paint on. 
I would advise covering a small drawing board with 
green baize. On this pin down firmly, with thumb tacks, 
the card on which the ivory is gummed. Place the 
drawing board on a table easel and set to work. For 
materials to work with you will need, besides colors and 
brushes, some gum water, an ivory palette, an eraser, 
a magnifying glass and some soft, clean rags. 

The gum water it is advisable to prepare yourself, so 
that you may be sure of what you are using. Get a 
little of the very best and whitest gum arabic, reduce it 
to powder and place it in a jar with some distilled water. 
Set the jar in a saucepan, with water about half way up 
the jar; let the water boil around it until the gum is 
melted, and stir gently from time to time; then strain it 
through a piece of muslin into a wide-mouthed bottle ; 
keep this corked up when not in use. It is a good plan 
to cover the cork with a piece of wash-leather to pre- 
vent any of the cork adhering to the sides or breaking 
off, which would necessitate re-straining the gum, as it 
is essential that this should be smooth and clear; it 
must also be rather thin, or it will cause the colors used 
with it to crack and peel off. Some artists recommend 
adding a few drops of pure glycerine to counteract this 
tendency. 

I have mentioned an ivory palette as a_ requisite. 
This is somewhat expensive and not absolutely indis- 
pensable ; but it is very desirable, for the tints prepared 
on an ivory palette will present on it exactly the same 
appearance as when applied to the picture, while on a 
white china or earthenware palette they will look entirely 
different, and thus greatly increase the difficulties that 
beset a beginner. 

An eraser is needed for scraping in case any portion 
of the picture should become too dark, as also to pro- 
duce high lights. It should be of steel, pointed and 
sharp at both edges ; it must be kept scrupulously clean 
and bright, and it is worse than useless if at all blunt. 
A magnifying glass will be found necessary, even for 
those with the strongest sight, for finishing up the finest 
parts of a miniature. It is best to have one large enough 
to use with both eyes at once. 

Brushes must be selected with the greatest care; only 
three or four of different sizes are really necessary, but 
these must be of the very best quality of red sable. 
Always wet them before making a choice, and bring 
them to a point on the thumb nail; if the hairs are set 
straight they should come toa very fine, even point; if 
they do not they are practically useless. They must 
have a good elastic spring in them. Personally I prefer 
those set in quills, with rather thick cedar-wood handles ; 
the hair in these is usually of a better quality and longer 
than in brushes which are fixed in metal holders; it is 
also less liable to come out. The only objection to quills 
is that they sometimes split; but with care this seldom 
happens. 

One at least of your brushes should be as small as 
possible; but even then the body of the brush must be 
thick in proportion to the point, or there will be no re- 
sistance in it. For the others, sizes varying from No. 2 
to No. 6 will be most useful. Colors, like brushes, 
must be of the very best quality only; never experiment 
with cheap materials, it will be a sad waste of time and 
trouble. For miniature painting it is best to invest in 
dry cakes only, for in this form, as a rule, the pigments 
are purer and keep mucly better; and as the quantity 
used for a miniature is infinitesimal, a single small cake 
of some colors will last for years. Of the most expen- 
sive kinds, buy a half or quarter of a cake at a time. 
In any case the outlay for colors will be trifling, as not 
many are needed, Indeed, it is a mistake to confuse 
yourself by attempting to introduce a great variety of 
colors, as the same and even better effects can be ob- 
tained by using only a few. The following list will be 
found sufficiently comprehensive for painting not only 
the head, but all accessories : 


Blue black, Brown madder, 

Vandyck brown, Extract of madder carmine, 
Warm sepia, Rose madder, 

Raw umber, Scarlet vermilion, 

Raw Sienna, Indigo, 

Yellow ochre, Cobalt, 

Indian yellow, Ultramarine ash, 

Pale lemon yellow, Terra vert. 


Indian red, 


To these must be added Chinese white ; that sold in 
bottles is best, as lead tubes are apt to discolor the pig- 
ment unless it is used up very quickly. Of the colors 


mentioned, the madder carmine and ultramarine ash 
are the most expensive ; but as very little of either is 
ever required, a quarter cake of each will be found all 
sufficient. 

It may be noticed that for reds I have mentioned 
madders only. This is not because crimson lake and 
carmine are not beautiful colors in themselves, but be- 
cause they are especially liable to fade, which is not the 
case with madders. EMMA HAYWOOD. 


SWORDS AND PAPER KNIVES. 
(See Designs in the Supplement.) 


TIME was when a man’s sole weapons of offence and 
defence were his claws and fists. But it could not be 
long ere he discovered that a bowlder—especially if it 
had a sharp edge—when fastened to a stick would do 
ampler and speedier execution. The hatchet-like flint, 
then the sharpened flint knife or the pointed shell or 
bone were the probable steps preceding the bronze or 
iron sword, and the metal blade, once fashioned, has 
been used as man’s principal weapon of offence for 
countless ages by all the nations on earth, But in the 
march of discovery it has ceased to be of much impor- 
tance in the presence of vastly more destructive engines 
of warfare, till now it begins to interest us as an old- 
time weapon that may be employed as an element of 
decoration. It is highly suggestive, if we wish to make 
a paper-cutter or a table bread-knife, both as to shape 
and decoration. We cannot think of a cutting blade 
without associating it with some form of sword, and we 
cannot make a selection from the varied weapons that 
offer themselves for study without associating their 
distinctive forms with the people by whom they were 
used and the periods or cause in which they were 
drawn. The sword is the only weapon of antiquity 
which continues in use in modern times. The helmet 
and breastplate are occasionally retained in cavalry 
troops, but rather for ornament than use, for their old- 
time protection is of little account before a rifle ball. 

Swords have straight-edged, or leaf, crescent or 
cimeter-shaped blades, They are distinguished as 
thrusting or cutting swords. The straight edge, pointed 
blades used by the Greeks and Romans, and by the 
Vikings and northern races generally, are characteristic 
of the people by whom they were wielded. They were 
intended for earnest fighting, direct thrusting, honest 
and fair killing. The swords of the Asiatic races have 
cutting blades ; their shapes are suggestive of butchery, 
torture, assassination and murder, Eastern nations are 
more cruel and revengeful than western races, and their 
swords are indicative of cruelty as well as killing. 

The shape of the sword has been an important factor 
in determining some memorable contests. The Britons 
when first attacked by the Roman legions used cutting 
swords, The d/ow of the Briton was easily parried by 
the Roman soldier, who immediately followed it with a 
thrust, which made short work of our venerable fore- 
fathers. On sword-blades, hilts and scabbards men of 
all nationalities have lavished the most costly jewelled, 
enamelled and damascened decoration, and the most 
elaborate and painstaking art. The value of the sword 
is due, first, to the fine quality of the steel of which it is 
made, It is tested, and a blade whose point may touch 
its hilt and then spring back to a straight edge is to be 
trusted. A sword like that with which Coeur de Lion, 
according to Scott, cut in two a bar of iron one inch 
and a half in diameter was of the trustiest strength and 
temper ; and that with which Saladin cut in two a silken 
pillow and afterward a gauzy scarf must have had a 
razor edge and been wielded by a vigorous arm. 

The greatest artists have shown their skill in the 
decoration of swords. Albert Diirer chiselled a crucifix 
in iron on the pommel of Maximilian’s sword, and it is 
more than probable that he first assured himself that the 
blade was worthy of the decoration. Cellini and other 
metal workers put some of their best skill into sword 
decoration. A weapon is mentioned by Burty as once 
belonging to an Eastern potentate, the blade of which 
was enriched with lines of rubies, so set that when the 
blade was flourished the stones glittered and showed 
seeming drops of blood, limpid and fresh, on the 
threatening blade. 

Illustrations are given in the supplement pages of va- 
rious Eastern cutting blades, well adapted for artistic 
paper-cutters and etched bread-knives. They all show 
graceful curves, and the modelling will be found inter- 
esting and instructive. The most appropriate decora- 
tion for such blades is of the Saracenic style. Paper- 
cutters may be made of rosewood, ebony or, best of all, 


cocoanut wood. The last named is the best known 


wood for modelling tools. It finishes with a satiny 
smoothness that keeps the tool comparatively free from 
the sticky clay. 

To model hard wood, as for paper-cutters, rough-out 
the form with flat gouges. Use a coarse, afterward a 
fine wood rasp to bring the handle and blade into shape ; 
then scrape with a piece of glass and finish with fine 
sand-paper. Polish with shellac varnish, and when it is 
hardened give a final rub down with pumice-stone and 
oil. The blade is best finished that is brought to a true 
face with a smoothing plane. BENN PITMAN. 


NAME-DEVICES AND MONOGRAMS. 
(See Designs on the last page of the Supplement.) 


To any of the thousand and one artistic trifles of 
home manufacture, the addition of the monogram of the 
ultimate owner of the article adds a personal touch, 
which gives a pleasure as natural as it iscommon. For, 
whether it be the crest and coat of arms of the nobly 
born or the totem of the savage, the delight in bearing 
one’s rank or even one’s name in decorative device is 
almost universal. Notwithstanding the numerous exam- 
ples of monograms set forth in former numbers of this 
magazine, I propose, just now, to show a few de- 
partures from the beaten track, intended chiefly as or- 
namental additions to one’s note-paper, though suitable, 
also, for being painted on china or other material, and 
in a few instances, for embroidery as well. 

In these devices the aim has not been to make the 
initials themselves a complete decoration, but to set them 
clearly and-in a less involved form than in the orthodox 
monogram within a device that has its own decorative mo- 
tive. It is precisely the absolute unity of the two motives 
—the motive of the initials or name and the purely orna- 
mental motive—that I wish to emphasize. Decorated 
panels, with a blank space, on which the letters may be 
placed, are common enough in most styles of ornament, 
but letters absolutely individual to the design, and not 
exchangeable for any others, save within certain limits, 
are less common. 

How the idea originated I cannot say. Japanese china- 
marks, old plate and monograms worked on linen of the 
Renaissance period were all in my mind when I attempted 
this new departure. 

Until I had hunted through volumes of designs for 
monograms, at the Reading Room of the British Mu- 
seum, I hardly realized how rarely this treatment has 
obtained. Letters gracefully interwoven or tortured 
into bewildering complexity, so that few save their 
inventors could resolve them into their primal clearness, 
were frequent enough, but the idea of making the initial 
decorative as a capital letter in a missal, and yet part 
of a group set in an ornamental panel, was hardly found. 

The very individuality of each design given makes it 
less useful as a mere copy. Not only must A, B, C re- 
main A, B, C, for it cannot be read as B, A, C; C, A, B; 
C, B, A and soon, without radical alteration of its struc- 
ture; but where the whole name is used, that device 
is practically limited to the use of one person—unless he 
be a John Smith, Tom Jones or other unlucky person 
who has an individual appellation common to hundreds, 

Notwithstanding this, with a few exceptions letters may 
be interchanged easily enough. B, P and R are easily 
made interchangeable, C and G, E and F, O and Q, and 
even U, I, T and L; but S, A, M, N, Zand others can hardly 
be made so without a total resetting of the main motive. 

Because the name I chance to bear appears so fre- 
quently in the examples, egotism is not the sole cause. 
First, a constant study of one set of initials, to discover 
all sorts of varied treatment, is naturally a pleasant task ; 
next, it is difficult to choose arbitrarily among all the pos: 
sible combinations of the twenty-five letters (or twenty- 
six, if X be included) in their endless number of changes. 

Apart from their intended purpose, these designs may 
suggest decorative schemes to some who do not care to 
use them printed upon their note-paper. Drawn in 
black ink—z.e., Indian ink or other artist’s fluid that is 
photographically black—which is not the case with 
ordinary writing fluid—on a much larger scale than 
shown, they can be quickly and cheaply made into the 
blocks for printing by many of the firms who produce 
“process” work, such as that largely used in the illus- 
trations in this magazine. 

The chief care must be to avoid fussy detail. Be satis- 
fied with simple, even trite forms, and do not attempt any- 
thing like pictures ; a device is best with conventional 
treatment of all its details. GLEESON WHITE. 
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REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 


IIIL—TOOLS AND APPLIANCES. 


Two appliances are indispensable in repoussé, the 
first being the cement or pitch block (a bowl is some- 
times used for the purpose), to which the metal to be 
operated upon must be attached. Unless the metal has 
a backing of some kind it will be almost impossible to 
impart shape to it, and unless this backing is of a proper 
kind the worker will be limited to the production of 
ornamentation but little better in appearance than a 
series of bruises. It will be seen at once that the back- 
ing must be of some plastic material that may at the 
same time yield where required and yet remain firm at 
all other points. To this end both wood and lead 
have been tried, but as these substances neither have 
the requisite elasticity, nor will they adhere to the entire 
surface of the brass or copper (without which little 
shaping or modelling can be done), they are of no use 
for the purpose of true repoussé. The only material 
that will answer all needed requirements—viz.: solidity, 
elasticity, adhesiveness and facility of application and 
removal, will be found to be a compound of ordinary 
pitch. There are several mixtures of this in use among 
professional workmen, and of these the following will be 
found to answer every purpose : Soft pitch, 7 Ibs. ; black 
resin, 4 lbs. ; tallow, 6 oz. ; bath brick, powdered, 6 lbs. 
A commoner mixture for filling bowls or vases is: Pitch, 
3$ lbs.; resin, 2 lbs.; tallow, half a pound; white sand 
heated and then to be stirred in, 9lbs. These are to 
be melted together over a slow fire in an iron saucepan 
or pitch kettle. The addition of more or less tallow 
will make the mixture harder or softer, as may be re- 
quired. It is a good plan to make it of two degrees of 
hardness, a hard mixture (using very little tallow) for 
outlining and finishing upon, and a softer one (using a 
larger quantity of tallow) for the raising process. The 
mixture used for outlining should be sufficiently hard to 
prevent the metal, while it is being worked upon, from 
turning up at the edges, and yet tenacious enough to 
hold it until the design is outlined. Should the amateur 
prefer to get his cement ready made, either in lumps 
for melting up or already made into pitch blocks, there 
should be no difficulty in his doing so. 

Having procured the cement, it should be melted in 
an iron saucepan over a slow fire, and when thoroughly 
fused poured upon a block of hard wood, or flat stone, 
about three inches thick, around which a stout piece of 
card, or brown paper, has been fastened by tacks, string 
or glue to the depth of about an inch or an inch and a 
half, so as to form an edging to prevent the cement run- 
ning down the sides. When the cement is quite cold 
the edging is to be removed. This forms the pitch or 
cement block on which the repoussé is to be done. A 
block about twelve inches square will be quite large 
enough, it being extremely difficult to keep a larger 
surface of metal properly attached, owing to its expan- 
sion under the process of repoussé. When large pieces 
of work have to be done (though it should be arranged, 
as far as possible, to do such work in small portions, 
to be afterward fitted together), they must be worked 
in parts, the metal being shifted on the block until the 
whole is completed. A block about 12 inches by 9 
inches, if 1 inch thick, will require some 8 or 9 lbs. of 
cement. The other indispensable requisite is a cushion 
on which the block is to be laid when in use. This 
should be made of canvas, or other material of close 
texture, filled with sifted river sand, and should be about 
an inch and a half thick and rather larger than the block. 
The cushion should not be quite filled—three quarters 
will be sufficient. It has sometimes been objected 
that the noise of repoussé work is prohibitive, but were 
this simple appliance used there would be little ground 
for the complaint, besides which the work will be of 
better quality when it is used, owing to the consequent 
freedom from vibration, than when it is discarded. 
To these appliances may be added Garratt and Fowler's 
spirit blow lamp, for softening the cement and attaching 
the metal to the block, and other similar purposes—a 
most convenient and useful little invention, which will 
save much time and trouble; a smoothing-iron or 
spatula for levelling the cement block; a strong pair of 
steel shears ; a pair of flat and another of round-nosed 
pliers ; a steel drawing or etching point; a smooth file 
or two; a saw frame and saws for metal, and a drill. 
It is by no means necessary to have all these articles, 
however, unless the worker intends to complete his 
work and make it up himself into the various articles 
for which brass is used, in which case, indeed, he will 


almost need a small brass finisher’s workshop. With 
regard to the work-table, it may be as well to say a 
word or two. It should be strong and substantial. A 
thin, spindle-legged table, that will shake and vibrate at 
every stroke of the hammer, should never be used, nor 
one with drawers in it, as these greatly increase the 
noise. A pupil of the writer’s had a special table made, 
the top of which, though perfectly supported, was so 
constructed as to revolve, and thereby render the 
handling of the work exceedingly convenient; and to 
those who can afford so great a luxury we recommend 
the idea. The chair or stool—for the worker should 
always sit at his work—should be of such a height that 
the work, when attached to the cement block and 
placed in position on the sand-bag, shall be level with 
the middle of the chest. The position chosen for 
working should be directly facing a window, or 
having the right shoulder slightly turned toward the 
window. Of course a left-handed workman must re- 
verse these positions. 

Now to proceed to work: Cut off a piece of metal, 
flatten and soften it as directed. Now scour it 
thoroughly with coarse (F) emery cloth and oil (colza 
or lubricating); then with a finer (O) cloth rub the 
metal in a circular direction until there appears a fine 
graining all over the surface, after which wipe off the 
oil and grit with a rag on which a little turpentine has 
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EASY CURVES FOR FIRST OUTLINING, 
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been poured. The surface thus obtained will not only 
be better than that obtained by buffing, sanding or 
other such method, but will also be free from un- 
pleasant glaze, and the pattern, when scratched on, 
will consequently be more clearly visible—a matter of 
no little importance in fine or elaborate work. The 
metal is now ready for attaching to the cement block. 
To do this, proceed as follows: Light the blow-lamp, 
the cotton of which must have been previously soaked 
with methylated spirit (but not so fully charged as to 
run over), and gently warm the surface of the cement 
by blowing the flame upon it, taking care to avoid 
burning it; this will cause the surface to become level, 
should there be any slight unevenness. It is at all 
times absolutely necessary to have a perfectly even 
surface when laying down the metal, and if the cement 
block be very uneven, the cement should be thoroughly 
softened (not melted) and the block then laid, cemented 
side downward, on a flat stone that has been damped, 
and left there with a weight upon it for half an hour or 
so. Next the metal must be made hot, rather more so 
than can be comfortably held in the hand, and then, 
while both it and the cement are warm, laid, papered 
side uppermost, on the cement. Press the metal firmly 
all over with a cloth, to avoid burning the fingers, until 
every part of it is in close contact with the cement. If 
this is done carefully, and at the proper temperature, 
the air will be completely excluded and the metal will 
be firmly attached to the cement. A little practice and 
judgment will soon enable the learner to master this 
very important particular. Both metal and cement 
must now be allowed to cool for a while, so as to permit 
of the transferring of the design. Of course a beginner 
must select a very simple pattern, by which is meant 
one in lines of very easy curves, such as that represented 
in the illustration above. Or perhaps it would be even 


better for him to attempt a few slightly curved lines, ad- 
vancing to straight ones, until a little mastery of the tracer 
has been gained. It may be here remarked that there are 
many things represented in a design by lines or dots 
that must on no account be thus rendered on the metal. 
To give an appearance of relief to his flat drawing the 
designer shades it up with lines or dots, but the produc- 
tion of the design in relief at once does away with the 
necessity for these, and to introduce them in the relief 
takes away their meaning and only gives the idea that 
the design is, from some unaccountable cause, slashed 
with cuts or spotted in certain parts with a number of 
dots. Some lines, too, merely indicate the form, and 
others, instead of being incised, should be in relief. 
The worker, therefore, must be careful to avoid repro- 
ducing anything that is unnecessary, the bare outline 
being generally all that is needed, all other lines being 
added at the last stage, when it will be less difficult to 
distinguish between those which are and those which 
are not required. W. E. G. GAWTHORP. 
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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL 


VI.—BURNISHERS, BRUSHES AND WHEELS. 


GOLD, when it comes from the kiln, resembles a dull 
yellow paint more than the precious metal it is; but 
under proper treatment it soon presents a brilliant sur- 
face, provided it is a rich gold. If a gold which is cheap 
and half alloy be used, after firing it will look almost 
like copper, and unless two coats were applied will, in 
some places, be hardly more than a wash and very 
difficult to burnish—in fact, requiring to be refired. 

If the gold is not fired enough it will rub off under 
the burnisher. If fired too hard it will, in a measure, 
be glazed, and will not respond to the touch of the tool. 
As I said in my last article, gold is not difficult to fire, 
and it requires the same heat that develops the car- 
mines. 

The best burnishers are made of bloodstone. These 
are used almost exclusively by practical workmen. They 
are expensive, ranging in price from one dollar and fifty 
cents to six dollars each. If they are offered at cheaper 
rates it is because they are worn out and cast aside by 
decorators who have found them useless. Agate bur- 
nishers are really better for amateurs, being less liable 
to scratch er discolor the china or decoration, They 
also have the advantage of being very much cheaper. It 
is not necessary to have a great variety of burnishers for 
ordinary work. Two—No. 14 and No. 13—will answer 
very well. They cost from fifty to seventy-five cents 
each. In selecting burnishers try to have them as free 
from imperfections as possible. In order to have a bur- 
nisher work well it must be kept perfectly clean and 
smooth. For this purpose a piece of sole leather is use- 
ful. It can be obtained at either a leather store ora 
store where shoes are mended. A piece four or five 
inches long and two and a half or even three inches 
wide will be necessary. Rub the leather two or three 
times over with moist whiting to take out the tannin. 
After the whiting is dry rub as much of it off as possible. 
Then rub on as much burnisher’s putty as will go on 
the end of a small table knife, and the leather is ready 
for use. 

If the burnisher’s putty cannot be found at any of the 
stores where burnishers are sold, write to some of the 
houses advertising in The Art Amateur, as Sartorius, 
Weber & Co., or Marsching. The burnishers should 
be thoroughly rubbed on this piece of leather before 
using. It is a good plan to move the tool up and down 
in one place, forming a groove, turning it over and over, 
so that every part of it shall come in contact with the 
leather. Be sure and wipe it off with a soft cloth after- 
ward, for if any of the putty adheres to it it will be 
transferred to the china. The putty should not be put 
on the leather every time it is used. Once in two or 
three weeks will do, and then only a very little should be 
used. 

Care should be taken not to handle the gold any more 
than is necessary before burnishing, for there is more or 
less grease on the fingers which will soil it and make it 
more difficult to burnish. Hold the article to be bur- 
nished in the left hand, using a soft cloth. Have ina 
saucer or small dish some whiting that has been sifted 
through a muslin cloth and moistened with water, It 
is very necessary that the whiting should be sifted, there 
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are so many coarse particles that would scratch the 
gold. Wet the whiting so as to form a thick paste each 
time it is used. Hold the article in the left hand, then 
firmly but lightly rub the burnisher on the gold. If a 
plain surface, move the burnisher back and forth in the 
same dtrection, or it will have an uneven, scratched look. 
Do not leave any unburnished lines between, or they 
will always show. After going over the surface rub it 
with whiting, using a soft linen cloth. Wipe the gold 
off carefully when dry, and then go over it with the bur- 
nisher again. The result will be a bright, perfectly 
polished band. 

If the gold is in the form of a design, follow out the 
figures. A solid centre of a saucer should be burnished 
very carefully in one direction ; then the whiting should 
be applied, and after it is wiped off very carefully, the 
gold burnished in the opposite direction. This will give 
it a very finished look. Then rub very gently with a 
glass brush back and forth. 

BURNISHERS should be very closely watched, If the 
slightest roughness appears on an instrument do not use 
it again until it has been reground, or it will scratch the 
gold and probably peel it off. Often when this happens 
the gold or the firing is blamed. They can be ground 
at any machine shop where fine tools are ground—an op- 
tician’s is best. If, in using it, a burnisher feels rough 
and begins to scratch, stop at once and rub the tool on 
the leather, or a bad scratch will be the result. One 
can feel the roughness as one works almost better than 
one can see it. It is a good plan to stop every few 
moments and rub the burnisher, and so avoid this trouble. 
Great care should be taken, especially by a beginner, 
not to rub the burnisher beyond the gold on to the 
white china, for it will mar the glaze and always show. 
If the china has a raised decoration, and gold is clouded 
to cover it, it should be quite a heavy body to give it a 
rich look. It will add very much to the effect to burnish 
some of the raised parts and then rub the other with the 
glass brush. Very pretty work can be done with the 
burnisher. If there are two straight lines, make one 
bright and on the other make sharp strokes across the 
line, looking like little bows. Solid gold flowers can 
have the outside edge burnished and the centre dull. 
Do not burnish a line around the flowers, but burnish 
each petal in quite delicate strokes towards the centre. 
It is a very good plan to examine the finish of gold work 
as seen on imported work. Sometimes there is quite a 
variety, which adds very much to the beauty of the article. 

The dull matt gold so much admired and so often 
seen on imported wares is obtained by the use of the 
glass brush. These brushes come in three different 
sizes. The medium size will answer for all ordinary 
work, such as handles, backgrounds or outlines. These 
brushes are made of innumerable strands of spun glass, 
which are very brittle and fly in all directions, entering 
the flesh like so many needle-points, penetrating the 
clothes and skin if not protected, and being so very fine 
they are difficult to remove. A piece will sometimes 
remain in the finger for days, causing a very unpleasant 
sensation. I always use a pair of rubber gloves and 
find them a great safeguard—much better than kid. 

Take a large paper box lid and rub the articles over 
it. The brush wears off rapidly, and a large amount of 
refuse soon collects, which will fall into the cover. It is 
a good plan to have a soft hair brush to clean the article 
off with, especially if it is to be refired, for if any par- 
ticles of the glass are left on they will run like so much 
glaze, and spoil everything they touch. It is better to 
rub in one direction, as with the burnisher, A more 
even finish is thus obtained. 

A very good way to finish a cup is to burnish the edge 
bright and rub the handle with the brush, giving it a 
dull finish. A large surface can be finished more evenly 
with the brush than with the burnisher. It is very 
effective to unite the two in finishing a border. Gold 
will not burnish with as great brilliancy after it has been 
rubbed with the glass brush. It should be burnished first. 

All edges of cups and saucers, plates, and the like, 
that have gold clouded on should be finished with the 
brush. The glass brush is wound round the middle 
with a cord. Theend willsoon wear down to this, and it 
can then be unwound and tied lower down. The brush 
can be used on both ends until only an inch remains. 

Outlines done in raised work are generally burnished. 
Great care should bé taken not to rub the gold off from 
the paste. The burnisher should be used very gently. 


BRONZES, when burnished, become almost as bright 
as gold, which is not desirable, except in flat bronze 
The veins and outlines are usually made 


leaves. 


brighter. The glass brush gives them a soft, metallic 
finish. In rubbing them a little of the coloring material 
rubs off, but it does not harm them. The bronzes will 
not stand as much rubbing as gold. It makes them too 
brilliant. 

SILVER is better finished in this way, but this, too, 
must not be polished as much as gold, for it is soft and 
will come off on the brush—the china will show through 
before one realizes that it has been touched. 

PLATINUM can be finished either way, according to 
the taste of the decorator. 

Sometimes, when too much fat oil has been used, the 
gold will fire in little scales, which will peel off and leave 
the china perfectly free. Of course there is only one 
remedy, and that is to do the work over again. The first 
thing is to remove the roughness of the gold. Take a 
piece of oo emery paper, which can be found at any 
hardware store; cut off a piece about an inch long, cut 
that in two pieces and rub them together till the surface 
is a little worn down or they will take the gold all off; 
then gently rub the gold until all the rough places are 
smooth ; then regild. If these directions are not followed 
out every imperfection will show through, and spoil the 
appearance of the article when refired. 

In regilding, if the decoration looks weak in any 
place it should be touched up lightly, for a second firing 
will not give it strength by any means ; it will only make 
it still weaker. 

THE WHEEL is quite an important item of a china 
decorators outfit, especially if one does one’s own firing. 
There are a number of wheels in the market. The self 
centring ones are preferable to all others; they enable 
the artist to do the most rapid and satisfactory work. 
These wheels can be made perfectly stationary, so as to 
be used as an easel. This is a great advantage. Where 
a large article has been tinted and it is necessary to put 
on the decoration, gilding, etc., and have it all done in 
one firing, it is almost impossible to handle the piece 
without marring ; but on the wheel it can be painted 
with the greatest ease, the disk of the wheel turning so 
as to enable the decorator to reach every part without 
trouble, at the same time that the left hand is relieved 
from the fatigue of holding the article. In painting a 
plaque or large dish of any kind, the wheel can be turned 
in any direction, while the hand using the brush is sup- 
ported on the arm rest, which is so arranged that it can 
be placed in any position that the work may require. 

For banding a wheel is absolutely necessary, when 
good work is required. Of course if a person is going 
to do only a limited number of articles it is cheaper to 
have the edges put on by a professional decorator. 

On inquiring the price of a wheel, which will cost 
from fifteen to twenty-two dollars, the artist is very apt 
to exclaim: “It is too expensive, I cannot afford it!” 
but when he comes to count the number of articles he 
has banded he will soon be convinced that a wheel 
would pay for itself before long, to say nothing of its 
other uses. In some places where there are china 
painting clubs that meet regularly once or twice a week, 
if each one paid his proportion of the price it would 
not be so serious a matter; or where two or three ladies 
band together and buy a kiln, why not follow the same 
plan and purchase a wheel? Wheels are very simple in 
construction, and one can very soon learn to use them.* 

The article to be banded should be placed in the 
middle of the disk. A screw at one side when turned 
will move three jaws, which grasp the article firmly and 
hold it in place. The arm-rests can be made the proper 
height and length by means of a screw, and the piece is 
then ready to receive a band on the edge, or a fine line 
in the centre. 

Special brushes are needed for this style of work. 
They are called cut liners. They are used not only for 
edges, but for all lines, no matter how narrow, They 
slant across the end instead of being straight or pointed. 
The object of this is that when they are thoroughly 
filled with paint or gold, the point which alone touches 
the china is fed by the shorter hairs, and so one can go 
round the dish without refilling the brush. In putting 
on a line with color, no matter how much care might be 


* Mr. Alling generously offers to send free of charge one of his best 
wheels (retail price, $22.00) to the person who forwards to the publisher 
of The Art Amateur (before Jap, 1, 1891) the largest subscription list of 
persons interested in china painting. Those who wish to compete for 
this prize should write at once for our ** Club Circular” which gives full 
information how to proceed to get up a club, The usual liberal dis- 
counts and premiums of artists’ materials will be allowed in addition to 
this prize,so that even those who send only one subscription in addi- 
tion to their own will be repaid fer their trouble, while those who send 
larger clubs will be benefited proporti ly. 


taken the freshly filled brush would make the line 
darker. In using gold it would not make so much dif- 
ference, though it is rather difficult to put the brush on 
and have it in exactly the same position, so that the line 
would join perfectly. Of course it takes time, practice and 
plenty of patience; but perfection can be attained in the 
end if these three are combined. 

These wheels can be placed on a table. Generally one 
requires a rather higher seat than for ordinary painting. 

In purchasing a wheel one should obtain a circular 
containing instructions. M. B. ALLING. 


TINTS APPLIED BY “ DUSTING.” 

THE preferred way to apply a tint in matt color, when 
mechanical excellence of effect is desired, is by the proc- 
ess known as “dusting the color on.” This process 
is not easy when its rules are imperfectly understood, but 
the work is in reality simple and the result sure. 

A bottle of prepared “ grounding oil” should be pro- 
cured from some first-class dealer and applied to the 
china surface (first carefully cleaned with turpentine) 
with a large grounding brush, such as is commonly used 
for laying a tint. “ Deerfoot blenders” or wads of raw 
cotton loosely enclosed in stnall squares of “ Florence 
silk,” which has been softened by washing and carefully 
dried, should be at hand to complete the work—the com- 
bination of both is better for the work than the use of 
either alone. 

With rapid strokes of the grounding brush cover the 
surface you wish to tint with the oil; then immedi- 
ately apply the cotton wad, which must not be a hard 
one, in the same manner as when “ pouncing”’ a tint in 
the ordinary glaze colors. This process must be pa- 
tiently continued until every particle of the china surface 
has received its quota of oil and until the whole has be- 
come “tacky” to the touch, and has reached such a 
stage of dryness that a perfectly fresh wad of cotton will 
absorb no oil as it is passed over the surface; for as long 
as a wad will absorb the oil the surface is unprepared 
for proper reception of the color tobe applied. The use 
and examination of fresh wads form therefore the best 
test of this work. 

As soon as this stage of the work appears to be per- 
fect, the dry powder color should be quickly applied, 
lest the prepared surface should in places become hard, 
and thus cause an uneven tint. 

The powdered color, if at all gritty in the vial, should 
be ground on a glass slab with a muller until it becomes 
fine, and should be at hand for use in a plate or bowl. 
Now, take in the right hand a small wad of the raw cot- 
ton with no covering whatever, dip it into the powdered 
color, and with it rub the color lightly upon the prepared 
oiled surface of the china; if all is right, the color will 
adhere easily and with perfect uniformity, but if for any 
reason the oil has dried unevenly upon the china, it will 
cause blotches in the tint, and if the work has been care- 
less and the oil not properly spread by the wad or blend- 
er the color will not adhere in those places; for either 
blunder there is small remedy—it is best in such a case 
to do the work over. 

The powdered color need not necessarily be applied 
with the cotton wad. It is sometimes ¢4rowxz upon the 
oiled surface. However it be applied, the superfluous 
particles of powder may be blown or very /éghtly brush- 
ed from the surface, and the tint is now ready for the 
kiln. If it must be moved from one place to another 
before firing, the best protection for this easily injured 
tint is to give it a hard drying in some kind of an oven. 
Even if it is scorched to brownness no harm will be dune. 

Tints in a// Powder colors may be applied in this way, 
if desired, either upon the surface of glass or of china. 
If the grounding oil is in proper condition, the work 
should present little difficulty ; if the oil has become a 
little thick, the Deerfoot blender will be found more 
serviceable than the silk pad. The oil when grown too 
thick may be cautiously thinned by the addition of a lit- 
tle turpentine. A unique and beautiful decoration for 
lamp vase was recently executed by tinting the lower 
half of the vase in olive green and the upper half in car- 
nation No. 1—La Croix colors, lightly applied—and 
padding this tint to tackiness, then covering it with a film 
of matt white brushed on as thickly as possible. The 
tint being fired gave a finely shaded background for a 
design of begonia leaves. 

The leaves were veined and fringed with gold, and the 
embossed band at the top of the vase was finished with 
a heavy clouding of silver partly overlaid with gold. 

F. A. HALL. 
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2 | PLATE 864.—THIRD OF A SERIES OF FOUR SCREEN PANELS (THE ELEMENTS). By Even Wet 


The first (‘‘ Earth”) was published January, 1890; the second (“ Air’) last month ; the last will be given next month 


(For directions for treatment, see page 77.) 
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Butter Saucer No. 1. fi 
PLATE 8670 (1, 2, 3).—PART OF A SET OF A “AIS ( 
DOZEN BUTTER SAUCER DECORATIONS. OX 
(For directions for treatment, see page 79.) Ve 4% 
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LATE 8676.—PART OF A SET OF CUP AND SAUCER DECORATIONS. By C. A. Srean. 


Continued from last month. (For directions for treatment, see page 79.) 
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PLATE 868.—NEW IDEAS FOR NAME DESIGNS AND MONOGRAMS. 


(For descriptive article, see page 70.) 
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THE most beauti- 
ful and most con- 
venient modern 
styles of interior 
decoration owe 
every thing of which 
they can boast to the 
discoveries made at 
Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum in the lat- 
ter part of the last 
century. The 
“Adams” style in 
England was 
avowedly modelled 
upon the decorative 
works unearthed in 
these Graeco-Roman 
towns. In France 
the “Louis Seize,” 
the most elegant as 
well as the most rea- 
sonable of all recent styles, was very strongly influ- 
enced by these discoveries. The succeeding “ Em- 
pire” style, like chat of the ‘ Adamses,” carried 
imitation too far, attempting to build up modern chim- 
ney-pieces and the like out of ancient forms de- 


ENTRANCE TO THE POMPEIAN 
HOUSE, 


the English, and, in some regards, even more beautiful 
than the Louis XVI. Compared with interiors of the 
“Empire” period, many of which may yet be studied in 
New York and other great cities, the Colonial houses 
are superior in every respect. We have many times 
noticed, with commendation, the efforts of some of our 
younger architects to take up the Colonial tradition and 
adapt the style to our present exigencies. The new 
features introduced into household life in the century 
now drawing to a close are not such as to call for 
very decided modifications, Plumbing, gas and electric 
lighting apparatus hardly need to be taken into con- 
sideration in a decorative scheme. The last-mentioned 
invention offers, indeed, many chances to designers to 
introduce new and graceful forms, but it should be 
perfectly easy to make those forms harmonize with any 
style of decoration drawn from classic models ; mean- 
while we wish to show that, as regards the larger ele- 
ments of interior decoration, these models have not 
been exhausted. We still have much to learn from 
them, and we might approach much nearer than we 
have yet done to the principles that governed the decora- 
tion of the Pompeian house, with none but good results. 

There are not wanting those who maintain that, even 
with our modern requirements and in a northern climate, 
the simplest thing for architect and decorator, when 
dealing with the problems presented by a private habi- 
tation, would be to return to the ancients. But, with- 
out going very profoundly into the matter, it is easy to 


But, disregarding 


the sun and warmed by hot-air flues. 
climatic questions, the Greek house, as described by 
Athenzeus, and the Graco-Latin house, such as it is still 
to be seen at Pompeii, offer many important hints to 
The exterior was, in general, very 
plain, it being considered foolish and, in a republic, im- 
proper to attempt to compete with the magnificence of 


modern decorators, 


the temples and other public buildings. The interior 
was divided in a marked yet not too obvious manner 
into a part which was semi-public, and the more private 
portion, the gynaceum, sometimes erroneously compar- 
ed to the Turkish harem, but to which intimate friends of 
the family were freely admitted. These two apart- 
ments surrounded each a small court open in the centre, 
immediately above a tank or basin with or without a 
fountain. In the rear of the interior apartment, if space 
permitted, there was usually a small garden, laid out 
much as the interior of a modern hot-house is, though 
in the open air—a plan to be recommended to proprietors 
of small city gardens or back yards. Around the sec- 
ond court were the sleeping apartments, mere cells 
(cella), small, bare of furniture except what was neces- 
sary, severely though elegantly decorated—in short, 
just what a modern hygienist would tell us a sleeping- 
room should be. The dining-rooms, in the case of a 
man who filled a great place in society, were placed be- 
tween the two apartments; but there was commonly 
what answered the purpose of a private dining-room 
between the inner apartment and the little garden, 


THE ATRIUM OF THE HOUSE OF CERES AT POMPEII, SHOWING THE “ CELLZ” (SLEEPING APARTMENTS). 


signed for quite other purposes. Our own “ Colonial” 
style was a reflection of these European attempts to 
emulate classic grace and simplicity. Owing to a 
combination of refined taste and scarcity of means— 
the very opposite of which obtains to-day—our Colonial 
work was at once more severe and more elegant than 


see that their culinary and sanitary arrangements would 
not have suited us. Nor would their arrangements for 
heating and for shutting out the cold of winter, unless 
in our extreme Southern States and in the case of a rich 
man like Pliny, who had his winter apartments distinct 
from those which he occupied in summer, exposed to 


So much for the plan, There are reasons for believ- 
ing that the ceilings were not always flat, but had a 
pitched roof when the space included was so large as to 
require it—which, however, was seldom the case. The 
decoration was strictly conventional, even when the 
human figure was the motive, elegant, subordinated to 
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its position, and was far oftener painted thar. sculp- 
tured. Contrary to the popular belief, the interiors of 
the Middle Ages were far richer in sculpture, such as it 
was, and poorer in color than those of classic times. 
The wall decorations sometimes showed a processional 
frieze. They were sometimes intended to carry out 
the idea of the architect by simulated perspectives. 
In either case, small pictures painted on the walls or 
hung against them were often introduced. The latter 
were in wax colors, on wooden or stone tablets, or, in 
the case of miniatures, on ivory. Such a wealth of 
statuary as is shown in the illustration on the opposite 
page could be possible only in the house of a very rich 
man, as Pansa is supposed to have been. 

Elegant as the Pompeian decorations are, it is not 
safe to take them as examples of Greek workmanship or 
of Greek taste. The workmen may have been Hellenes, 
but they wrought under Roman, not under Greek super- 
vision, The Attic simplicity of which we hear so much 
was undoubtedly real to a degree to which we could 
hardly accustom ourselves. An Athenian citizen of the 
first rank possibly possessed a picture or two in wax 
paint, a few small bronzes and terra cottas, perhaps a 
marble statue or so. He had a little court with a colon- 
nade of Doric columns; a little garden with beds and 
paths hollowed in the rock, an abundance of festivals 
calling for extra decorations of flowers and green 
branches; his household utensils, instead of being ugly, 
were, all of them, pretty; and his wife and daughters 
were dressed in the most beautiful and simple fashion 
ever devised for female use in a warm climate. For the 
rest, his business and his pleasures, as in the case of the 
vast majority of our own citizens, kept him very much 
out of doors; and he gave to religion and the State 
the magnificence which he wisely denied himself. An 
Athenian, or a Roman inspired by Athenian taste, 
would despise most of our boasted New York interiors 
as barbarian. 

We have given, perhaps, a sufficient general idea of 
the Pompeian house, and of the way in which it differed 
from its prototype, the Greek house of the Attic period. 
Before going into particulars it is, we think, necessary 
to disabuse our readers, who may have never seen actual 
Greek work, of some ideas which they are almost sure 
to have formed respecting it from engravings and mod- 
ern imitations. 

In the first place, all Greek decoration of whatever 
period seems to be free-hand work, done without me- 
chanical aids, such as stencils, and with little regard for 
merely mechanical accuracy of repetition ; nevertheless, 
a high degree of neatness and of accuracy was attained, 
Greek handwork approaching, in fact, the technical 
cleverness of modern Japanese work. We are speaking, 
it must be understood, of ordinary workmen, not of ar- 
tists. When a modern house-painter copies one of the 
simple classic designs for borders, a row of palmettes or 
a band of key pattern, he does so by means of a stencil, 
and his scle aim is mechanical exactness. The Greek 
workman drew the design free-hand, and his principal 
aim was to adapt it to its place. The difference can 
hardly be estimated except by one who has seen simple 
conventional decoration done in the Greek manner. A 
mere band of it on an otherwise bare wall is far more 
satisfactory ornament than the richest diaper-work done 
by stencils, even when that is afterward touched up by 
hand. As to engravings, the most faithful tend to give 
a false impression of the uniformity and mechanical 
neatness of their originalf. As we have said, it is true 
that a high degree of perfection was reached in that 
line, so high that not one modern decorative worker in 
a thousand can approach it. It naturally strikes all 
copyists so much that they invariably tend to exaggerate 
it. Then they are forced to use mechanical means— 
straight edges, box-wood curves, and so on; and the 
engraver in his turn exaggerates still more the unnatural 
stiffness of their lines. The purest and cleanest bit of 
Greek outline work shows a certain play of the brush, 
an occasional hesitancy, a “ feeling for the line,” which 
brings it into relation with good modern artistic draw- 
ing, though, again, much too pure and decided to be 
classed with that. We must think, then, of the com- 
monest and simplest patterns being drawn in a clean and 
decided manner, but not uniformly or mechanically so. 

Next, as regards materials. Our imitations are almost 
always confined to distemper, which has many faults. 
It dries of quite a different tone from that which it has 
while wet. It has a disagreeable texture; and it is 
easily soiled, water stained and rubbed. The Greeks 
used it, but only, it would appear, to a limited extent, 


except in later times, as at Pompeii. The larger por- 
tions of their wall surfaces were in colored plasters 
brought to a high finish, and absolutely permanent as to 
color. On this smooth, hard ground of exquisite texture 
the decorations were painted in distemper or in hot wax 
paints, or, in the case of very important work, in the 
wet plaster by the methods of true fresco. The colors 
most used for large surfaces in early days appear to 
have been red, yellow and brown ochres; white of a 
creamy tone, and—insmall sleeping rooms mostly—black. 


PART OF AN ANCIENT CEILING FOUND AT POMPEII. 


Their only blue appears to have been cobalt, and it was 
probably too costly to have been often mixed with plas- 
ter and applied over large surfaces. In refining the 
natural earths they aimed at tone and not, as our color 
makers do, at chemical purity. The colored plates, 
therefore, which pretend to illustrate Greek polychro- 
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WALL PAINTING (RESTORED) FOUND AT POMPEII. 


matic decoration are, if anything, more misleading than 
the uncolored engravings. As every artist and artistic 
decorator knows, our crude pigments need to be blended 
with others before they can be used, especially over 
large surfaces. 

In these two particulars we need not think to copy the 
antique. The art of making really fine colored plasters 
and mortars is a lost art; it would take much costly ex- 
perimenting before it could be revived. And wecannot 


hope for trained workmen capable of drawing a key- 
band or palmette pattern in the Greek fashion. We must 
therefore continue to use other media, and either no 
patterns or richer patterns done in a greater variety of 
low, harmonious tones. The use of bold, decided pat- 
terns in black on red, or brown on yellow or white— 
strong contrasts which the ancients knew how to man- 
age so as to attain a satisfying harmony—is beyond us. 
In our hands, or in the hands of our workmen, they re- 
sult in nothing but harsh and vulgar effects. Much may, 
however, be learned from any authentic piece of Greek 
work—a painted stele, or vase, or terra cotta—about the 
decorative use of strongly contrasted values, which will 
be of use to the amateur or designer, though he may not 
be able to get workmen to carry out any large scheme 
of the kind. 

On another point the Pompeian decorations have 
much to show us which can very well be followed in our 
house decorations. The simplest of them, those which 
most nearly approach the classic Greek style, are laid 
out on a system a better than which has never been 
imagined. Our way of dividing all wall spaces horizon- 
tally, by frieze and dado, is one that calls aloud for im- 
provement. It is true that, with our many needless 
doors and windows and tall and bulky articles of furni- 
ture, we seldoin perceive how absurdly arbitrary is this 
manner of treating wall surfaces. When we do attempt 
to go a step further toward a rational method, it is only 
by the use of striped wall-papers or hangings or by 
simulating a frame around each division of the wall, 
clinging closely to the already existing lines of door and 
window, ceiling and floor, or dado. It was far otherwise 
with the decorator of classic times. To him each wall 
space was as so much blank paper, on which he could 
design what he pleased. He, of course, took account of 
the existing contours, but did not hold himself bound 
to run his decorative divisions parallel with and at 
equal distances from them at all points. He seldom 
used other shapes than the rectangle, with an occasional 
triangular pediment; but he used these forms, which 
seemed to reinforce and strengthen the architectural 
lines of the room, with very great freedom. Suppose a 
modern house painter has to decorate the upright space 
between two windows. He is almost certain to runa 
border around it so many inches deep, and to add inside 
of it an imitation of awooden moulding, making the 
entire space look like a huge and weak piece of panel- 
ling, which no decent carpenter would think of perpe- 
trating in wood. Upon that the owner of the room 
proceeds to hang a picture, the frame of which cuts 
across the simulated moulding and shows it to be a mock- 
ery of the sort that is not even hollow. In the best 
Pompeian designs the decorator has inscribed his rec- 
tangle or combination of rectangles precisely how he 
pleased, with the object of improving the proportions of 
the space or of the room, He would perhaps nearly fill 
the space with a single large rectangle, as our man in- 
variably does; or he would put a little one nearly in the 
centre; or a square with two oblongs, one’ above, the 
other below; or a square with an obtong beneath and 
a triangular pediment above; or, in short, any one 
of a great number of combinations which might seem to 
him best suited to the place. And the next division of 
the wall might be spaced off on a different system; but 
the whole wall or part of a room likely to be seen at a 
glance would be made to balance. It is easy to perceive 
that such a clever system as this might make any room 
look handsome, though decorated with nothing but a few 
straight lines; for the irregular and badly proportioned 
spaces left by the builder would be reduced to symmetry 
and beautiful proportions, And it is quite a practical 
method of decorating ; for we have many designers who 
understand proportion well enough, and our house 
painters are commonly able to lay a flat tint and to 
draw a straight line by the aid of a plummet or a 
straight edge. But one needs not stop at this point. If 
one can secure the modest talent which is needed, a 
figure, or trophy, or bouquet of flowers can be painted in 
the centre of some of the panels. It is not at all neces- 
sary that classical forms be adhered to. The figures 
may be in modern costumes, the flowers out of the next 
florist's window. But they must, of course, be treated 
with a certain degree of flatness to keep them in har- 
mony with the flat ground and the architectural-looking 
lines. These lines themselves may be varied in count- 
less ways by dots, leaves, small rosettes and so forth; 
examples will be seen in several of our illustrations ; but 
this requires considerable care, as it is work which is 
rather above our workmen, while an artist, and still more 
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an amateur, will be likely to find it tedious. The sever- 
al compartments may, however, be painted in varying 
tones, and there is nothing to prevent the system being 
applied to wood panelling and the arrangement of leath- 
er, painted tapestry and other hangings. 

It will be objected that a room so decorated must 
look very “severe.” So it will before it is furnished ; 
but let us assure our lady readers that they do not know 
what beautiful drapery is until they see it in some such 
room. Handsome portiéres and window curtains espe- 
cially of soft stuffs, hanging straight or caught up in the 
graceful Louis XVI. fashion, will, of themselves, imme- 
diately take away all appearance of undue severity. They 
may be patterned in the stuff or ornamented with embroid- 
ery, but should not be stiffened with appliqué. Flowers 
and growing plants and, above all, handsome human 
beings look particularly well in such surroundings. We 
may mention, by the way, that the former home of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, the art critic, was so decorated; and 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s house in London is a striking ex- 
ample of Greek principles properly applied. Many useful 
hints may be obtained from engravings after his pictures. 

We must end by repeating the warning that most of the 
Pompeian wall paintings can only be considered as ex- 
amples of a debased style. This is most evident in the 
attempts at perspective illusion which abound, but which 
yet are not so bad as they seem. The habit probably 
arose out of the practice of painting the walls of the 
narrow gardens with representations of trellises and 
arbors. In the best examples of this manner, as in the 
illustration on page 74, the perspective is of a very 
conventional sort, and the values are managed in exactly 
the opposite way that they are in our modern landscape 
painting—namely, to hold everything up to the one 
plane; so that the painting does not result in illusion, 
but only suggests distance. It need not be said that re- 
finements of this sort are entirely beyond the reach of 
our house painters ; and there is no occasion to quarrel 
with them on that account, as the simpler designs which 
do not play fast and loose with effects of perspective, 
are in much better taste. ROGER RIORDAN. 


A NOVEL material for wall decoration has been 
adapted, at Mr. Gleeson White’s suggestion, to a new 
studio in London, according to The Artist, of that city: 
“ The corrugated millboard used by chemists to pack 
medicine bottles has been employed for a white frieze. 
The fluted surface is painted on delicate lemon green, 
with a narrow shelf of palest yellow below it, the wide 
surface down the skirting being covered with a lemon- 
colored canvas, The whole effect is extremely dainty, 
and the new application of a common substance is 
already being followed .by others, who at this season 
turn their fancy to 
new decoration of 


tation of the Chinese and India silks, same design, 
color and weight, but cotton) ; chenille stuffs for cur- 
tains (plain or figured, by the yard or pair) ; denim for 
draperies (same as overalls are made of); cretonnes, 
petit-points. ramies, spun-silks, Canton flannel draperies, 
and cotton plush. All of these goods should be ex- 
amined by any one who wishes inexpensive but artistic 
fabrics.” 


BETWEEN pictures and decoration there is a great gulf 
fixed, and most of those who rashly venture to bridge 
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POMPEIAN MURAL DECORATION, 


this chasm fall between its rocky sides and perish in the 
attempt. Japanese art is superbly decorative. So, too, 
are the art of the Renaissance period, some of the 
Gothic, the Moorish, the Indian and many of the savage 
arts. But at other periods too familiar to need naming, 
every sort of ornament has been treated as though it 
were part of a picture—that is, with relief, perspective 
and other pictorial qualities not necessarily required or 
(some of them) possible in purely decorative art. 

IN buying furniture one should avoid excessively curved 
pieces. The curves are almost always bad, and the 


It is well known to artists that the most beautiful curves 
are the subtlest; in other words, those that approach 
nearest to the straight line. They also, of course, put 
the least strain on the material. Cabinets and all heavy 
pieces of furniture should stand upon legs tall enough to 
allow the sweeping brush to get underneath, 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


IN WINDOW draperies a novelty are the Tunisian cur- 
tains, which come in several colorings, of which the old rose is 
perhaps the handsomest. These have narrow cross stripes of silk 
in the same shade as the ground work, and are $4.50 a pair. 


CORDUROY has come to be regarded as so useful for 
upholstery purposes that it is now made in many of the new 
shades of greens, blues and old reds. It is well suited for cur- 
tains in halls, libraries and dining-rooms, and it also makes 
serviceable cushions and pillows for chairs and sofas. It is made 
in both wide and narrow stripes, and these may be agreeably 
combined in two shades of the same color for doorway curtains, 


ROSE LEAVES. should be dried in abundance during 
the summer, as they are useful not only for potpourri, but for 
pillows and sachets as well. A beautiful sachet for the bureau 
drawer is made of a strip of fine white linen, thirteen inches long 
and five inches wide. This is fringed at both ends, and above 
the fringe is a simple pattern of drawn work about one half an 
inch wide. The words, ‘‘ Rose Leaves,” embroidered on it in 
pink silk in outline, and a few rose petals done in the same way 
are scattered over it. The sides are sewed together, the bag is 
filled with dried rose leaves, and the ends are fastened together 
with narrow pink ribbon, which is run in and out of the drawn 
work and finished with a bow. Dried lavender may be used in 
the same way, when the embroidery should be done in lavender 
silk, ribbon of the same shade being used for the bows, 


COTTON RUGS of Japanese manufacture, in dark col- 
orings and of good size, are sold at $3 and $4 apiece. With 
reasonable care they will wear long, and as they are thick and 
rich looking, they always give an air of refinement to a room. 
This is a good time to buy woolen rugs of all kinds, as it is diffi- 
cult for dealers to take care of them in the summer months, and 
they often sell them at very low prices in consequence, Camel’s- 
hair rugs of large size sell from $12 to $15 which in the winter 
time would doubtless bring much more, and pretty little Anato- 
lian rugs of soft colorings are only $5 and $6. These may be 
used not only upon the floor, but they may be spread on the seat 
of asmall sofa which is worn or defaced, or of an unpleasing 
color. A rug of this kind, with plenty of pillows and a Bulgarian 
scarf on the back, often transforms such a sofa into a really artis- 
tic piece of furniture, 


JAPANESE curtains are now on exhibition which 
are really works of art. The needlework is so well executed 
that it is almost impossible to tell which is the right and 
which the wrong side. They are in three different shades— 
rose, blue and a lightfawn—and are covered with clusters of hand- 
embroidered flowers. Now $35 a window is asked for them ; not 
long since the price was $75. Vestibule curtains in Louis XIV. 
lace, cream tinted, are $35 a pair. They are narrow, and are in- 
tended to hang perfectly plain in order to show the beauty of the 
floral designs wrought upon them, 


A TABLE-COVER of dark red velours is trimmed with 
a band of gold galloon tied at the corners into bow-knots. 
The price is $14, but it is a style of decoration easily done, 
as the braid needs only be basted on the cloth in the required 
pattern, and afterward stitched neatly and securely upon the 
machine. A lining and narrow silk fringe of the color of the 
velours complete the cover, 


PURE white hammocks made of bleached cord are some- 
thing new. They have wide ruffles of the same falling from the 
edge, which give a graceful effect, anc, piled with red pillows, they 
are quite picturesque. A hammock like this may take the place of a 
sofa in the family sitting-room, if there is space large enough to 
hang it without interfering with the other furniture, and it will 

be found a delightful 
resting place in sum- 
mer. It need not be 


their houses. 
When carefully 
finished, it is not 


taken down when 


winter comes, and if 
a bright-colored rug 
is spread in it for 


unlike the fluted 


warmth, and plenty 
of pillows are used, 


silk hangings 
which were a fea- 


ture of the Adams 


it is always a decora- 
tive feature in the 


period.” 


ah No sitting- 


room or bedroom, 


A WRITER in 
the New York 
Tribune points out 
that artistic goods 
for furniture cov- 
erings and drap- 
eries, as a rule, 
are by no means 
the dearest in the 
shops, and tells 
what to ask for 
among the goods 


especially a guest- 


room, is complete 


of reasonable 


price: “ Muslin for 


curtains, shown in 


striped and 


SESE 


without a scrap-bas- 
ket, and it can be 
bought much cheap- 
er than formerly. 
Large baskets are 
always best; they 
should stand firmly, 
and be of simple 
shape. Such a one 
now costs fifty cents ; 
it used to be two or 
three times as much. 
Some of the baskets 
are so prettily woven 
in grasses of the nat- 
ural color that they 
really need no trim- 
mingatall. If trim- 
ming is desired, how- 
ever, a wide, full puff 
of bright-colored silk 
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is sewed around 
the top, with a scarf 
of the same ending 


in a large bow. A 


checked ground, 
with beautifully 
embroidered de- 
signs ; Madras for 
curtains (sold by the yard or pair); cotton tapes- 
tries for curtains or coverings (finest colorings and 
effects, many of them direct copies of the most ex- 
pensive goods) ; cotton pongees for draperies (in imi- 


retty arrangement 
is to fasten together 


INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF A POMPEIAN MILLIONAIRE, three small very 


manner in which they are obtained—by steaming and 
bending—weakens the fibre of the wood. If they are 
veneered, the strain on the thin veneer cannot be borne. 
It is sure to crack and come away from its foundation, 


open-work baskets, 

which have previous- 

ly been lined with 
silk, sewing a curtain ring in the centretoserveasahandle. This 
may be surmounted by a handsome bow to cover the place of join- 
ing. A basket of this kind should stand upon the table ; it serves 
to hold work and papers and anything which, if not put in some 
such receptacle, would be likely to make a litter, 
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Derdlework. 


HINTS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


MAIL cloth is among the newest fabrics for embroidery. 
It somewhat resembles in texture the deservedly popular 
Roman satin, but is an improvement on it. Somewhat 
heavier in texture, it has a richer effect, the weven sur- 
face being divided into tiny squares, somewhat resem- 
bling those of huckaback towelling, which gives it great 
brilliancy and renders it especially appropriate for work- 
ing in cross stitch or for darned backgrounds intended 
to throw up the design in outline. It comes in the ex- 
quisite “art shades,” is fifty inches wide, and is not dear 
at three dollars a yard. Mail cloth is used for cushions, 
footstools, portiéres, quilts—in fact, everything for which 
a heavy material of the kind is suitable. 

Useful makes of écru linen come in three convenient 
widths for various purposes, measuring respectively 
twenty-nine, forty-seven and fifty-six inches. One of 
these, known as Roman linen, closely resembles Roman 
canvas, and would be very suitable for tinting and 
embroidery combined. Another, of a cream shade, is of 
a fine firm twilled texture, very good for bold outline 
work or appliqué. These linens are really used for 
almost everything possible to be embroidered, the work 
being done in various styles, with all kinds of silk— 
Roman floss, twisted silk, rope silk and filo-floss, Flax 
thread can also be used on it, for economy. A novelty 
for infants’ use is known as Basket flannel; it is chiefly 
used for cot spreads and carriage covers. It is stamped 
in small squares, which makes it easy for working on in 
cross stitch with twisted wash silk or rope silk, For 
many purposes faille silk is much used, especially for 
Gobelin’s work done in filoselle. A heavier quality of 
the same kind of silk, known as Soie de Guise, is used 
for curtains. It comes in five or six antique shades and 
is $3.50 a yard, measuring fifty inches wide. Then there 
are any number of fancy silks for scarves, draperies, 
cushions and furniture coverings, while for the down 
pillows—which are made from twenty-four to thirty 
inches square—large figured silks are used, the lines of 
the pattern being frequently enriched with embroidery. 
These pillows are finished with silk, cut fringe or moss 
trimming. 

The charming semi-conventional border design of a 
large flowering clematis given with this number is emi- 
nently suited for curtains or a portiére on mail cloth, if 
used in conjunction with the broader design of a similar 
kind published last month. A quick and effective 
method of treatment would be to outline the entire 
pattern with « couched line of thick gold thread or a 
fine colored silk cord, The outline could also be exe- 
cuted in rope stitch with rope silk, if preferred. The 
manner of arrangement should be as follows: Use the 
broad design for a dado, repeating it as often as is neces- 
sary to fillin the width of the curtain. Then take the 
border for a frieze, repeating it in like manner. On 
either side of the dado and frieze “ close together three 
or four lines of the cord used for couching. Then 
within these dividing lines fill in the background with 
darning, using on a light ground a darker shade of filo- 
selle of the same tone of color. This will bring out the 
flowers and leaves in bold relief, and the darning will 
take very little time to do on account of the diaper pat- 
tern on the mail cloth, which renders the work as easy 
as if darning on huckaback towelling. The accompany- 
ing illustration is given for the benefit of those who do 
not understand how to work a couched line. The stitch 
for pattern darning, it will be seen by the other illustra- 
tion, exactly resembles stocking mending, except that 
the threads are further apart. Fora large piece of work, 
such as that under consideration, the stitches on the sur- 
face may be somewhat longer than shown here. For 
couching, it is to be observed that the fastening stitches 
should always be at right angles with the cord and not 
slanting. Where the curves are sharp, the sewing must 
be closer, since it is imperative to keep very closely to 
the outlines. The ends should be pushed through to 
the back with a stiletto, and then secured. Sometimes 
the gold cord is used double, but this is not necessary, 
and much increases the difficulty of keeping a steady 
line. It would be preferable to use a cord sufficiently 
thick to show up well without doubling it. 

Many designs in the back numbers of The Art Ama- 
teur are suitable for this kind of work, which is just now 
very popular—for instance, the tulip tree border in the 
March number or the bold poppy design in the June 
number of this year. This very effective combination of 
outlining and darning can be varied by darning the 
flowers within the lines instead of filling the background, 
but for the clematis and most floral designs 1 do not 
think the result would be so good. Such a pattern, 
however, as the beautiful old Italian model given in 
January for velvet and satin appliqué could well be util- 
ized in this manner. This design would also be very 
effective outlined and filled in with old point lace stitches, 
a very favorite method just now for all kinds of scroll 
work patterns and conventionally treated flowers. 

Doileys are now frequently made in the shape of a 
large leaf or flower buttonholed around the edge and 
afterward cut out. Sometimes they are outlined with 
acord to match the linen or material on which they 
are worked. This cord is laid down with buttonhole 
stitch in colored silk, instead of being couched. The 


leaf or petals are then veined with the same cord and 
the spaces filled in with open lace stitches in silk of the 
same color as that used for sewing down the cord. The 
effect is excellent, and the work is quickly done. 

A new embroidery silk lately introduced in fast 
artistic colors is called Roman floss. It takes the place 
of filo silk, and is especially adapted to all kinds of linen 
work. It is brilliant and easy to work with, filling 
spaces more readily—that is, with less labor—than filo 
floss, It is likely to be very popular. 

EMMA HAywoop. 


APPLIQUE WORK. 


APPLIQUE work is still fashionable. A few words as 
to the best manner of setting about it in order to ensure 
success may be acceptable : Supposing the design is to 
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IRREGULAR AND PATTERN DARNING, 


be appliquéd in plush or velvet, begin by stretching 
tightly and firmly a piece of coarse linen. Upon this 
draw the pattern you wish to appliqué. Then paste the 
plush or velvet on the reverse side. For this purpose 
glue paste is as good as any; it is made by stirring a 
small lump of glue, previously melted, into ordinary 
strong flour paste. When the pasted material is thor- 
oughly dry cut out the design already drawn on the lin- 
en with a sharp pair of scissors. If the pattern be very 
intricate, or a conventional one, it will be necessary to 
draw it out also on the material to be worked upon, in 


COUCHED LINES. 


SINGLE FOR OUTLINES, AND DOUBLE FOR GOLD WORK, 


order to ensure accuracy. The work is usually done in 
a frame, though this is not always necessary. Having 
placed the design, cut out, in position, pin it down care- 
fully, afterward sewing it firmly over the edges with 
fine silk exactly matching the plush or velvet in color. 
This done, the outline must be couched or worked in 
rope stitch. A richer effect is gained by outlining 
first with rope stitch and then placing outside, but quite 
close to this outline, a couched thread of gold. Solid 
embroidery is also frequently appliquéd, especially in 
ecclesiastical designs. The work is executed in a frame 
on linen. When finished, paste is lightly brushed over 
it at the back to keep it firm. When dry, it is cut out 
and pinned on in the manner already described, but in- 
stead of outlining the flowers in the usual way—which is 
quite permissible, however—fasten them on by means of 
an outside row of long and short stitch with the same 
silks that have been used for embroidering. When skil- 
fully carried out, this method is very beautiful, for the 
—— is of the work being directly on the stuff, 
although in reality the effect is much richer, because 
more solid and raised than if this were the case. 

A very rapid way of doing appliqué work suitable for 
summer curtains, counterpanes and portiéres is to cut 
out the flowers from a piece of flowered cretonne and 

lace them artistically on a foundation of Bolton sheet- 
ing or Roman linen. Then baste them down and but- 
tonhole the edges with rope silk or coarse flax thread, 


to match the coloring of the cretonne flower or leaf. The 
stitches need not be very close together. The leaves 
should also be veined with the silks, and the centres of 
the flowers embroidered in satin stitch or French knots. 
The result will be found charming for decorating sum- 
mer cottages. It is not necessary to put this kind of 
appliqué work in a frame. In fact, it can be better done 
in the hand; but it will probably require pressing when 
finished. The very best way of smoothing out such 
work is—not to use an iron, for ironing is apt to flatten 
the work too much—but as follows: Spread a clean 
sheet on the floor ; lay the work face downward upon 
this, and pin it out securely, stretching it as much as 
possible. Then pass a sponge all over the back of the 
material, using only enough water to dampen every part 
of it. Leave it till quite dry, and you will find the work 
smoothed out effectually. I do not recommend this, or 
indeed any kind of appliquéd work to be introduced 
where there is likely to be actual wear on it by fric- 
tion, such as would be the case with cushions, chair 
seats or footstools. But for many purposes it is a style 
of embroidery that highly commends itself for richness 
and variety. 


Deo Publications. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, by W. E. Henley, is one of 
the best books of literary criticism that has of late left the Eng- 
lish press. The author is well read, seldom partial, usually capa- 
ble of looking at both sides of his favorite authors. That he has 
a wide range and a catholic taste is shown by his including Dick- 
ens and Disraeli, Dumas and Hugo, Arnold and Banville, Jeffer- 
ies and Barrow in his book, That he hasa judicial turn of mind 
is shown by his treatment of Meredith, of Byron, and of Richard- 
son. He does not fear to attack Shakespeare nor to praise 
Tourneur. He can drop from Tennyson to Dobson, mount from 
Locker to Longfellow. He appreciates Berlioz and finds Champ- 
fleury not beneath notice. He enjoys Lever’s jokes about life 
and Hood’s jests upon death. He has his failings ; but they are 
not many, nor fatal. Friendship, or comradeship, or a common 
nationality, or whatever it may be, should not have led him to 
praise extravagantly Mr. Lang’s very conceited and mannered 
translations of the Odyssey and Theocritus. He just misses 
saying a good thing on Rabelais when he speaks of “‘ the great 
figures he scrawled across the face of the Renaissance” and does 
not see that the ‘‘ honor of Old France” is the breath of their 
nostrils. He undervalues Balzac ; he overrates Gordon Hake. 
He has caught some pet words and phrases and tricks of speech 
which disfigure a generally lucid style. And he will not touch 
the realists with the end of his quill. He very properly belabors 
Sir Theodore Martin apropos of his translation of Heine, but 
would make the castigation general, which would indicate that 
he is unfamiliar with Emma Lazarus’ admirable efforts in the 
same direction. Still, it would not be easy to find another critic 
capable of saying so many bold and judicious things about the 
two-score authors who are here ‘‘ appreciated ;’’ and we would 
heartily recommend Mr. Henley’s little volume to all who were 
interested in the ‘* best hundred books” discussion, and to all 
who like sound criticism. Like the other volumes of the series to 
which it belongs, ‘‘ Obiter Dicta” and ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” 
it is beautifully printed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE BEGUM’sS DAUGHTER, by Edwin Lasseter Byn- 
ner, Thereis a peculiar interest for most people in stories that 
deal with the times of the old Knickerbockers, and this is doubly 
the case when, as in the present instance, the characters and 
events described are treated at once with imaginative power and 
fidelity to historical truth, The streets of the old Dutch city 
seem scarcely more real as we walk through them to-day than do 
the characters with whom Mr. Bynner has peopled them for us, 
the scenes of which they were the theatre, as reproduced in the 
pages of his powerful novel. His personages are not shadows, 
evoked for a moment from the past, to pass again into oblivion, 
but living men and women, with joys and sorrows, loves and 
hates, ambitions and disappointments as real as our own. What 
a striking picture this of Jacob Leisler as hesits at the door of 
his liquor shop—‘‘ a burly, robust figure, a head bristling with 
energy, harsh features, a severe aspect ;” ‘* with his contempt for 
small decencies, his chin rough with a two days’ beard, his long 
hair uncombed, his nails black, his linen soiled, his coarse hose 
ill-gartered, his breeches showing divers rents’ and his threadbare 
doublet splashed with grease,” yet with all this ‘‘ his entire air 
of respectability.” And the other characters are no less real. 
Dame Leisler, faithful to her husband through good fortune and 
evil fortune ; Hester, victim of her father’s iron rule, alike during 
his life and after his death ; Steenie Van Cortland and his plot- 
ting mother, the haughty Madam Van Cortland ; Tryntje, luck- 
less hausvrouw, strewing with careful hand the sand on the kitch- 
en floor, in her ‘‘bouwerie,” with little Ripse at her heels, 
while Rip is spending his time and his substance at Vrouw Von 
Litschoe’s liquor shop ; Catalina Staats, faithful in love, more 
faithful still in friendship ; Colonel Bayard, Governor Sloughter, 
Captain Kidd—all have an individual being, all are real men and 
women. Even the enigmatical Begum, with her embroidery and 
her apathy in all that concerns domestic affairs, her sudden in- 
tervention at certain fateful crises, her palanquin and her Indian 
attendant, her hatred and her revenge, becomes intelligible and 
real enough as we follow her in her stratagems, inspired by 
maternal affection, to secure her daughter’s happiness, by bring- 
ing about a union between her and Hester Leisler’s lover. The 
illustrations are excellent pen drawings by F. T. Merrill. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


URANIE, by Camille Flammarion, translated by Mrs. 
Mary J. Serrano, may be described either as a scientific romance 
or a romantic presentation of certain scientific speculations. 
The hero, as a youth, falls in love with the heavenly muse, 
Uranie, or rather a sculptured representation of her ona clock. 
She conducts him through the stellar interspaces, giving him 
glimpses of worlds in process of formation and decay, systems 
revolving around red, blue and green suns, and all the other 
wonders that astronomers may see or guess at. They have ad- 
ventures in some of the planets of these distant systems, where ra- 
tional beings live as trees, or insects, or clouds of sentient matter. 
The hero afterward makes a protracted stay on Mars, and finds 
out all about his wonderful ‘‘canals.” A human love-story is 
interwoven with these interstellar adventures, which finds its de- 
nouement on this same planet Mars. Here, after reaching a 
tragic death on Earth, the hero and heroine are reunited and, as 
Martians, have a dim recollection, when they first meet, of having 
known and loved each other in some previous state of existence. 
That this was really the case a wonderful invention of the Mar- 
tians enables them at last to discover. The author insists that 
the astronomy of the future will concern itself mainly with djs- 
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covering the conditions of life in other worlds than ours. The 
book is well calculated to awaken an interest in astronomy and its 
numerous related sciences. The difficult work of translation has 
been extremely well done. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS are being issued in handy, 
cloth-covered volumes, printed in large type, each containing 
three plays. Vol. I. contains the triad best known to the Ameri- 
can public : ‘*‘ The League of Youth,” ‘‘ The Pillars of Society,” 
and ‘* A Doll’s House ;” Vol. II. has ‘‘ Ghosts,” ‘‘ An Enemy of 
the People,’’ and ‘*‘ The Wild Duck ;” Vol. III., the last issued, 
contains the historical dramas—‘‘ Lady Inger of Ostrat,” ‘*‘ The 
Vikings at Helgeland,” and ‘‘ The Pretenders.” It is as a satir- 
ist and would-be reformer of manners and morals that Ibsen in- 
terests people outside of his own country. He has applied him- 
self, in particular, to turning out the seamy side of our marriage 
institutions. Unhappy marriages, their causes, their results, are 
as much his theme as the similar one of illicit connections is that 
of most French novelists and dramatists. 

Putting aside the historical plays and the better known plays 
in the first volume, we will analyze briefly two of those in the 
second volume, “Ghosts” and ‘“ The Wild Duck.” In 
‘* Ghosts” the central motive is intended to illustrate the doctrine 
of heredity and to that when a woman sacrifices herself to a bad 
husband, she sacrifices her posterity also. Oswald Alving has 
come back from Paris, where he has been earning fame as an 
artist, a physical and mental wreck owing to a disease inherited 
from his father, who had led a dissolute and utterly selfish life. 
His condition is not suspected by his mother, who had sent him 
from home at an early age, to keep him aloof from his father’s 
influence. The father lives again in him, however, and also in 
Regina Engstrand his natural daughter. They re-enact the old 
scenes, and Mrs. Alving is, for the second time, prevented from 
following the dictates of 
her own reason by the con- 
ventional arguments of 
Pastor Manders. This re- 
turn upon the scene of 
what has already been 
lived through is what has 
suggested the title. After 
a night of excitement Os- 
wald Alving dies. 

In ‘**The Wild Duck” 
Werle cheats and dis- 
graces his partner Ekdal, 
and having assumed the 
réle of protector to the 
latter’s son, a simple and 
conceited fellow, marries 
him to a cast-off mistress 
of hisown. The pair set 
up in the photographing 
business, and, with a 
daughter, Hedvig, and the 
old man, make a fairly 
contented family. Old 


sportsman. His son, Hi- P Le 


Ekdal has been a keen 
almar, takes after him. 
They stock the garret back 
of the photographer’s stu- 
dio with rabbits and pig- 
eons, and go ‘ shooting” 
there occasionally. Old 
Werle’s housekeeper 
makes Hedvig a present of 
a wild duck, which is also 
kept there. They are un- 
aware that Werle has 
wronged them until the 
return of his son Gregers, 
who has a troublesome 
passion for getting at facts 
and opening people's eyes 
to them. Gregers Werle 
discloses to Hialmar the 
real state of affairs, with 


< A 
the result of breaking up be, A 


his home. He tries to oS fh 

mend matters by prevail- 
ing on the fourteen-year Roe Vz 

old Hedvig to sacrifice her & 
wild duck, which her fa- 
ther had wished to kill on 
account of its having come = 
from the Werles. This ~ 


she cannot do, and shoots 
herself instead. 

In the first of these two plays the tragedy occurs as a conse- 
quence of a sacrifice demanded by social conventions; in the 
second, it results from interference, on high moral grounds, with 
impostures condoned by society. The general tone of the plays 
is decidedly pessimistic, and, therefore, unwholesome. As acting 
dramas, they are cleverly constructed, suggesting, though not sus- 
taining, a comparison with Scribe’s best work. (Scribners.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE “NURSERY” ALICE, by Lewis Carroll, is an ac- 
count of the strange adventures of little Alice in the ‘* Wonder- 
land” of a dream, intended for very youthful readers ; indeed, 
the author’s ambition being now, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ to 
be read by children aged from nought to five,” or rather, ‘‘ to be 
cooed over, to be dog’s-eared, to be rumpled, to be kissed, by the 
illiterate, dimpled darlings that fill” the ‘‘ nursery with merry up- 
roar.” That this ambition is destined to be gratified there is lit- 
tle room for doubt. The names of the stories composing the 
volume alone—‘‘ The White Rabbit,” ‘‘ Bill, the Lizard,” ‘* The 
Dear Little Puppy,” ‘‘ The Blue Caterpillar,’ ‘‘ The Cheshire 
Cat,” ‘* The Queen’s Garden,” ‘* The Lobster Quadrille”—are 
enough to awaken the curiosity of every little tenant of the nur- 
sery, and the wonderful colored illustrations will ensure its being 
‘* cooed over, rumpled and kissed.’? (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


BONNIE LITTLE BONNIBEL AND HER DAy OFF, 
by Mary D. Brine, is the story of a ‘little journey through the 
world,” undertaken on her own responsibility by the baby heroine, 
accompanied, somewhat reluctantly, by her big dog, Hero. 
After many, to her, curious adventures, including a meeting with 
a chipmunk, which she took for ‘‘ such a funny pussy !"’ a row on 
the river in a boat with two strange boys, a game of “ oats, pease, 
beans” with the children at the village school-house during a 
“recess,” a visit at the cottage of a good-natured old colored 
woman and her children, Victoria Beatrice, Seraphina and George 
Washington, who treat her to some music and a bowl of bread 
and milk, she at last, under Hero’s guidance, arrives in safety at 
her mother’s house again, glad, like many an older traveller, to 
exchange the excitement of adventure for the security and peace 
of home. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, in 
clever pen drawings by Miss A. G. Plympton. (E. P,. Dutton 
Company, New York. 


Greatment of Designs. 


CLIMBING KITTENS (COLOR PLATE NO. 1). 


THE original of this charming panel, by Miss Helena 
Maguire, was painted in gouache (opaque water-colors)—the fa- 
vorite medium of this clever artist. The design, however, is no 
less suitable for treatment in oils, and with its companions (illus- 
trated herewith), to be given later, would be admirable for a set 
of china tiles for a nursery fireplace. 

For painting it in oils, French canvas may be used advanta- 
geously, on account of its slightly granular roughness, which will 
aid one in painting the fur; the grain, moreover, is fine enough 
to allow of careful rendering of details. An accurate drawing is 
essential, to begin with. The amateur uncertain of his ability 
in drawing may trace and transfer the outlines. For this the red 
paper may be used. 

Begin painting by securing the drawing in broad light and 
shade. For the sandy and tortoise-shell kittens lay in the shad- 
ows with raw umber, The colors needed for working them up 
are raw Sienna, yellow ochre, lemon yellow, Vandyck brown, 
ivory black and white. The least touch of burnt Sienna appears 
where the tones are reddish on the sandy kitten, For the dark 
kittens, mix light red, cobalt and white for the first gray shad- 
ows. For the black markings, mix crimson lake, burnt Sienna 
and indigo. Raw umber, rose madder, and white will give 
the pinkish tinge in the ears and on some parts of the fur. 
For the stem of the sapling take raw umber, ivory black, rose 
madder and white. For the highest lights add a touch of yel- 


A SET OF COLOR DESIGNS BY HELENA MAGUIRE, 


low ochre modified with ivory black to the white. The oak 
leaves can be painted with raw umber. For the warm shadows, 
mix yellow ochre, cobalt and white in varying proportions for 
the lights and half tones. 

If treated in gouache colors, use tinted paper the color of the 
background. The palette already indicated will serve. Be very 
sparing of the Chinese white to begin with, merely adding a lit- 
tle to the first free washes; then the lights can be somewhat 
loaded with white, and the rich dark coloring must be painted 
with solid color, the white being omitted altogether. 


CHINA PAINTING. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


THIS conventional floral design for plate, and cup and 
saucer by Mrs, Harriet A. Crosby, is especially suitable for Roy- 
al Worcester treatment. First tint the plate with matt color, 
white or tinted. Draw the design carefully and paint it witha 
thin wash of gouache yellow. Shade with brown, and for the 
centre of the flower use light green No, 2 shaded with bronze 
green. Outline with gold or raised paste and gold, putting 
raised paste dots on the ends of all the petals and covering them 
with gold. If paste is used, it must first be fired and covered with 
gold. This design would look very well on a vase, these direc- 
tions being followed. It can also be painted in the La Croix 
colors, mixing yellow being used for the lightest shade, silver 
yellow for the next, and the darker parts being shaded with yellow 
ochre or chestnut brown, In the centre of the flower use apple 
green shaded with brown green. Outline with brown No, 4 and 
red brown mixed. Fire and then tint with ivory yellow, taking 
the tint off the design before the second firing. The dots may 
be put on the petals with yellow enamel. 


THE ELEMENTS (3) FIRE. 


THIS series of figures in outline by Miss Welby are 
well suited for embroidery and can be treated in various ways. 
Suggestions were published with the first subject, ‘* Earth’? (Jan- 
uary) and others with ‘* Air” (last month), which apply to all the 
panels, In giving the present panel let us suggest another treat- 
ment: Use the design for wall decoration like Japanese Kaka- 
monos. Faille silk would form a good ground. It comes 
twenty-one inches wide and costs from $1.50 to $3.00, according 
to quality. The cheaper kind would do. The width will just 
cut two panels and allow for turnings. The length should be 
about one yard and a half, the extra space being filled in with 
appropriate designs above and below the figures. For instance, 
quite at the top the four roundels published in February and the 
three succeeding numbers representing Morning, Noon, Evening 
and Night would come in admirably. Between each roundel and 
the panel to be used with it, leave a space about nine inches to be 
filled in with something to correspond with the subject in the 
roundel ; for instance, the sun with golden rays might be placed be- 
neath Morning rising from behind the top dividing line of the 
panel representing Earth. Sun-flowers might be dotted beneath 
Noon; bats or moths beneath Evening; stars and the crescent 
moon beneath Night. For the spaces left below the figures intro- 
duce ears of corn beneath Earth, small birds flying beneath Air, 
tongues of flame or forked lightning beneath Fire, and Fish 
with Japanese water lines beneath Water. It would be well to 
repeat the band running across the top of the panel as a heading 
to the gold fringe which might finish off the edge. Any colored 
faille silk that fancy dictatesmay be used. The figures and heads 
in the roundels should be carefully worked in outline; but a little 
solid or semi-solid embroidery may be introduced in the inter- 
vening spaces with good effect. A great many colors may be in- 
troduced in working out the designs if they harmonize properly, 
and certainly some gold and silver thread should be employed 
throughout for dividing lines, water lines, tongues of fire, or 
lightning, stars, sun, moon, and indeed wherever for gaining an 
effect it might be deemed expedient; for in carrying out this 
idea much will depend on the taste and skill of the individual 
worker. With ‘‘ Water” the last of the series, we will offer 
ideas for a fourfold screen. 


A SET OF BUTTER SAUCERS. 


IN answer to several voquente, we give this month the 
first instalment of a dozen designs for butter saucers. The 
set will be completed in the November number. Paint the blos- 


soms of the sweetbrier in No. 1 with a wash of carmine and mix- 
ing yellow from the outer edge half the way up the petal ; then 
let it shade into white. Shade the petals with a deeper, yellower 
pink except in the middle, where the shadows of the stamens fall 
on the petals ; there let the shading be a greenish yellow. Paint 
the centre greenish yellow, and the ends of the stamens jonquil 
yellow. Paint the stems carmine and the young leaves at the end 
of the branch. Paint the thorns dark carmine, and where shad- 
ows fall on the stem shade with brown. Let the leaves be a 
wash of grass green, with some outlining and touching of carmine. 
No, 2 isasingle yellow rose. Paint the blossom a pale jonquil 
yellow ; the centre as in the one before. The leaves are more 
inclining to brown than green. No. 3 is asmall George IV. rose. 
Make the petals carmine shaded with dark carmine or iron vio- 
let. Paint the leaves gray green, the stems and thorns carmine. 


CUP AND SAUCER DESIGNS. 


THE two cup and saucer designs by C. A. Spear we 
give this month, complete the set of four begun in August. For 
the first of these designs paint the flowers blue with ultramarine, 
to which a very little emerald green has been added. When this 
is quite dry, put in the centres with yellow Dresden relief, so that 
the dots are raised. For the foliage use apple green ; shade with 
emerald green and sepia mixed, with here and there a touch of 
red brown, For the other cup and saucer, use the same greens as 
before for leaves and stems. Paint the anemone flowers ivory 
yellow and shade them with neutral gray. Raise the centres with 
yellow Dresden relief, and accentuate them with red brown, The 
inside of the cups and the under part of the saucers may be tinted 
with a delicate contrasting color. Thus, for the first of the two 
just described, use the palest tinge of salmon pink, obtained by 
painting thinly with capu- 
cine red and pouncing it 
until the shade is light 
enough. Allow for its fir- 
ing out rather paler, Mix 
a little flux and some tint- 
ing oil with your color for 
tinting. If you cannot 
reach the inside of the cup 
properly with a pouncer 
made of cotton wool tied 
up in soft rag, then use a 
flat cut brush, which will 
answer the purpose equal- 
ly well. Tint the inside 
of the other cup with 
mauve. Mauve ready pre- 
pared is for grounding 
only, and will not bear 
mixing with other colors. 
Apply it as directed for 
the first of these two cups 
and saucers. 


FRENCH RIBBON 
EMBROIDERY. 


THE designs just 
described for china paint- 
ers are well suited for 
French ribbon embroid- 
ery. The circles would 
make charming pincush- 
ions; the bands would 
serve for music rolls or to 
ornament photograph 
frames. The work is 
raised by means of very 
narrow sarsanet ribbon be- 
ing sewn on the design in 
appropriate colors. The 
ground is generally rich 
satin. Double flowers are 
made by sewing the rib- 
bon in loops as closely as 
possible while following 
the lines of the design. 
‘The stems are worked with 
tambour stitch in fine silk, 
also the tendrils; the 
centres of the flowers are 
worked with raised knots, 


THE PONDLILY DESIGN. 
THIS design, by M. L. Macomber, published in The 


Art Amateur last month, can be utillzed in many ways. Among 
others it would make a handsome bed spread or portiére. The 
large flower should be placed at intervals all over the material, 
and the corner flower can be turned into an elegant border by re- 
peating it and allowing the points of the buds just to touch, Per- 
haps the most effective treatment would be to appliqué the flow- 
ers, afterward following all the outlines with gold thread, ora 
thick strand of silk in a contrasting color to that of the material 
used for appliqué. For good appliqué work it is necessary to 
paste a thin muslin at the back of the material to be used before 
cutting out the forms. It would alsoserve for a cushion. A 
realistic effect can be gained by working the flowers in long and 
short stitch with ivory silk on a golden brown or Venetian red 
plush, afterward outlining the whole heavily with gold. 


T-HE house-boat, which is such a general and pleasant 
feature of -nglish summer life, has been introduced here ina 
small way during the past few years, These boats are simply 
cottages, large or small, handsome or plain, according to the 
purse of the owner, built on floats, and they are generally 
anchored in some pleasant place on river or lake. Whenachange 
of location is decided upon atug-boat is called into requisition, 
or the boat may be poled several miles along to its destination. 


A REMARKABLE statue by the Roman sculptor, 
Lombardi, may be seen at Sypher’s gallery, Fifth Avenue and 
28th Street. It isa life-size figure of ‘‘ Deborah’’ in marble. The 
ancient Jewish heroine is shown in the act of singing her chant 
of triumph over Sisera. The right arm is raised, and the figure 
is brought to its full height. The pedestal is elaborately orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs representing scenes in the life of Debo- 
rah, Lombardi has probably done nothing finer than this statue. 


THIS is the season when the maiden-hair fern is at its 
finest, and people who live in the country and know its haunts 
have always a beautiful table decoration at hand. It combines 
well with roses and other flowers, and is equally beautiful used 
alone. The centre of the table may be a bed of the ferns arrang- 
ed as if growing, and at each place a green glass filled with 
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sprays may be placed. Branches of larger ferns should decorate 
sideboard and chandelier, and the menus should be printed on 
fern leaves of silk. This is for a fern breakfast or luncheon. A 
more simple arrangement is to have a low silver bow! filled with 
them for a centre piece, with four high, slender glasses each con- 
taining several sprays placed at the four corners of the linen 
square in the middle of the table. These squares, or ‘table 
centres,”’ are still made of fine linen embroidered with white silk, 
with perhaps a few threads of gold or of cut-work in white, or 
white and yellow, and they add much to the beauty and elegance 
of the table. 


Correspondente. 


GOSSIP WITH SOME OF OUR READERS. 


Sir: I want to thank The Art Amateur for the sug- 
gestions for decorating my home, and particularly the illustration 
for a window seat. We followed the directions as closely as pos- 
sible, and have an effect that is an envy to our friends, it is so 
complete and perfect ; and you may be sure that The Art Ama- 
teur gets all the credit for our rooms. The window seat is fine, 
and has been particularly appreciated during the past week, for 
it overlooked the race course of the regatta. The walls of the 
room I have decorated with The Art Amateur color studies, and 
the bookcase under the seat is filled with magazines, including, of 
course, my Art Amateurs. I am looking for more landscape 
studies very eagerly, not but that I find more than enough in 
each magazine to study. Mrs. J. C. B., Superior, Wis, 

July 29, 1890. 

During the coming year gs will find plenty of landscaj 
studiesin the magazine, both in oils and in water-colors, In 
earnest of what you may expect in this way, look 
out for The Art Amateur for next month, 


AN esteemed advertiser in The Art 
Amateur writes as follows: ‘‘Can Mrs. X. be of 
service to you in increasing the circulation of your 
excellent magazine for the next six months? 
She will be constantly among ladies interested in 
art, and new ones all the time. Her good-will 
you have, I know.’’ Mrs. X., who is a teacher of 

at ability, is out on the Pacific coast form- 
ing china painting classes. Undoubtedly this lady 
can ‘‘ be of service” to us, as can a// readers of 
The Art Amateur who will send us the names 
and addresses of persons they 4now to be practi- 
cally interested in art, so that we may bring the 
magazine to their notice. By taking the trouble 
to do this our readers not only will do us a great 
service, but they will help themselves at the same 
time; for with every important increase in the 
circulation of The Art Amateur we can afford to 
add new attractions. One of the results of such 
friendly co-operation on the part of our readers 
is that, beginning with next month, we shall in 
future give three color plates with every issue of 
The Art Amateur. So send us the names of all 
the persons you 4now to be practically interested 
in art; or, better still, go among them and get up 
clubs ; by which means it is easy to get your own 
copy of the magazine free, as you will see if you 
send for the ‘‘ Prize Circular,” which will be for- 
warded on application to any of our readers, 


CASUAL, Chicago.—In some cases odd 
supplement sheets of The Art Amateur left on 
hand have been sold (years after publication) at 
ten cents a sheet. China painting designs may be 
had in the same way when the number of The 
Art Amateur in which they appeared is out of 

rint. These are sold for from 10 to 20 cents each, 

he ordinary color plates are sold for from 25 
cents to $1 each the month after they have ap- 
peared in the magazine. In some cases as much 
as $2 has been paid for the color supplements in 
an old copy of The Art Amateur, which at the 
time of publication were to be had for 35 cents, 
including the magazine and the supplement sheets 
in black and white. This may seem unreasonable, 
but our business is to publish The Art Amateur ; 
which we do at a very low price, considering what 
it gives for the money. Any one who wants any 
portion of a number must pay for it accordingly. 
Even at the advanced prices at which we sell them 
separately our color plates are much cheaper (as 
well as better) than the imported ones sold by deal- 
ersin artists’ materials. In scores of cases through- 
out the country, The Art Amateur color plates are 
mounted and framed, and then rented for copying 
at so much a week. If you have never tried the 
effect of mounting some of these plates, do so 
with any that particularly pleases you, and you will 
be surprised at the beauty of the result. 


ART STUDY. 


F. M.—We can only repeat what we said to a former 
correspondent in answer to the same question. If you have had 
in America a thorough training in drawing from the cast and from 
life, it is better to continue your studies in a good foreign school, 
either in Munich or Paris. The modern methods most approved as 
being severe in drawing and technique are by many artists sup- 
posed to be found in the celebrated art schools of Paris, such 
as the Ecole des Beaux Arts, ‘‘ Julien’s,’”? and the ateliers of 
Carolus Duran, Bonnat, and similar acknowledged masters of 
painting. The choice of the style and ‘‘ school’”’ must, of course, 
rest with the student. If one has not had the proper preliminary 
studies, these can be acquired here with the same facilities as in 
Paris or Munich. Several of the younger artists who have recently 
returned from their prolonged course of study abroad open their 
studios to beginners, and are willing to train them for the more 
advanced work needed in foreign studios. As to the question of 
cost of living, we believe that if the person is well informed about 
such matters, he will not find it much more expensive to live in 
New York than in Paris. On the whole, we advise you to study 
in America until, at least, you are thoroughly grounded in draw- 
ing before thinking of entering the foreign schools, where, as a 
recent writer says, ‘‘talent is only mediocrity.” What chance 
there, then, has ignorance ? 


EQUIPMENT FOR A SKETCHING TOUR. 


S. B.—To the artist or amateur who wishes to get 
himself up for a walking sketching tour, lightness of equipment 
is the first desideratum, With proper accoutrements one can 
walk ten to fifteen miles daily and make two or three good sketches 
by the way ; but if one takes along all that is sometimes recom- 
mended he will find himself too much fatigued to do good work. 
A knapsack strapped on the back. may contain one or two sketch- 


ing blocks, pencils, brushes, a box of water-colors and a light 
folding easel, as well as a change of linen. A waterproof can be 
rolled up on top of the knapsack. French sketchers often carry 
a pair of straw slippers, which they put on while at work, thus 
easing the feet. They are certainly worth the trouble of carrying 
them. The seat of the camp-stool will be carried in the pocket ; 
the legs, folded together, in the hand. A small collapsable cup 
in tin will serve for the water to mix colors with, and also, if well 
cleaned, for drinking out of. If it isintended to work in broad sun- 
light a sketching umbrella is indispensable. Instead of the color- 
box, which is usually very cumbersome, it may be well to try a belt 
like that sometimes used for cartridges, with receptacles for the 
different tubes and bottles, 


A BRASS SCONCE WITH PENDANTS. 


Str: I would like a design for a hammered brass 
sconce ; but as I presume this design would not be of general use, 
I hesitate to ask you to publish it. Having some glass pendants, 
formerly on a chandellier, it occurred to me to use them on a brass 
sconce either with or without a mirror. Thereare five bell-shaped 
pendants, so, [design given] and twenty-six so, [design given]. 
‘Would you kindly—provided you do not care to publish a design 
—suggest some shape, size, style, etc., of mirror or sconce, or 
candelabrum which I could fashion myself from brass. What 
weight of brass would be best to use? I have had some experi- 
ence in hammering brass, and sometimes make my own designs, 
but that is when I know just exactly what I want. But as now I 
only have a ‘‘ notion” on the subject, I am forced to intrude on your 
time and space. Where could I get mirrors for the sconce? Is 
there not some preparation to apply to hammered brass to pre- 
vent its tarnishing ? We have a sconce that has never needed 
polishing since it has been in our possession (some fourteen years), 
while the candlesticks I have made need a weekly polishing. 

T., Mayville, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR A BRASS SCONCE, 


Your loose ‘ crystal” pendants are not an uncommon 
sion, and the design we furnish herewith to bring them into use 
may be serviceable to other readers of The Art Amateur. 

This design is intended for a bevelled circular mirror 10 inches 
in diameter, with a brass border 4 inches in extreme width, mak- 
ing a sconce of 18 inches in diameter. The circumference is di- 
vided into twelve scallops, five of which are occupied by the candle 
branches, and the others have raised circular bosses in their centres, 
with outline foliage on the plain surface between the bosses, and 
a border next the mirror. 

Each branch is made of a strip of brass twisted, to give it stiff- 
ness and then curved into such shape as may be desired. On one 
end of the strip must be left a portion in a trefoil or other shape, 
broad enough to hold three rivets for attaching it to the sconce. 

The cups are formed by cutting star or daisy-shaped pieces of 
ten points, and bending the leaves up into a fitting shape. A 
pendant may be hung to each alternate point (five to a cup). 
The bells may be hung to the lower curves of the branches. A 
proper socket to hold the candle can be fastened inside the cup. 

se 20 gauge metal. The design should only be traced, not 
modelled. The oval decorations should be raised from the back 
after outlining) fully a quarter of an inch. The brackets for 
olding the candle nozzles should be made of strips of the same 
metal 34 of an inch wide, twisted by fastening the scalloped 
end in a vise, twisting the other end round with a pair of 
pliers or a hand vise, keeping the flutings uniform in width. Cut 
out the space for the mirror the last thing, after the metal 
has been flattened out. Do this flattening carefully with a wooden 
mallet. Cut the space out with a sharp chisel. The bevelled 
mirrors can be bought at Blank & Co., 16 Horatio Street, New 
York City, costing from 60 cents up, according to the quality of 
late and the width of the bevel. Brass is made to keep its lustre 
y lacquering. Lacquer iscomposed of shellac and alcohol. Put 
half an ounce of white shellac into a pint of alcohol. Set into a 
dark place to dissolve, The clear liquid is applied to the metal 


with a wide camel’s-hair brush. Heat the metal to about 112° 
Fahrenheit and apply the lacquer. Warm the sconce again and 
it will have a beautiful lustre, which does not require to be cleaned, 
only dusted with a soft cloth, Lacquer'can be made any color 
by putting a little of any pigment in it after it is decanted. 


TO CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITORS. 


CHINA, Cincinnati—Your best course would be to 
avail yourself of the opportunity to show your work at the China 
Painting Exhibition to be held by Messrs. Griinewald and 
Busher, at the Western Decorating Works, 33 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, during the week beginning September 22d. You 
should write at once to that address for particulars. The same 
advice applies to other correspondents who want to know how to 
bring their decorated china before the public. China painters 
from all parts of the United States, we understand, will be repre- 
sented at this exhibition. 


CHINA PAINTING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SiR : I have had great trouble with firing tiles. I 
fired a complete set of seventeen 8x8 Minton tiles in a portable 
kiln ; and though I stood them on end, as advised, nine out of 
the seventeen were broken. This is the second time that this 
mishap has occurred, though I am always successful with other 
china, Can you inform me of any means to avoid such a disas- 
ter in future ? Do tiles require any special treatment for success- 
ful firing ? TILE FIRER, Bayside, L. I. 


There must have been moisture in the tile to have caused so 
much breakage. Too much care cannot be taken in drying arti- 
cles to be fired ; especially tiles, as the unglazed surface on the 
back absorbs moisture like a sponge. A wet day will sometimes 
seriously affect the ware. Imported tiles are often soaked with 
salt water in transportation. All kinds of ware 
should be kept well wrapped in paper before dec- 
orating, and slowly dried out before firing. 


S1r: I have just bought some new col- 
ors, none of which I have used before. Will you 
kindly give me some information regarding them ? 
(1) I have two semi-glaze colors for tinting, one 
old ivory, the other Doulton tint, both semi-glaze 
colors. Do I use flux with either, and are they 
intended to be finished up with gold to bring them 
out? (2) Is Hancock's matt = a tinting color, 
and if so, must I use flux with it? (3) The ether 
color is a Delft blue—is it on the order of old 
blue, and is another color used with it in shading ? 
(4) Please give me a tinting color that will make a 
dark brown. (5) Also one that will make a dark 
green. F. D. D., Columbia, Mo. 


(x) No. Gold may be used, as with other colors, 
but the color must first be fired. (2) Yes, but Ja- 
pan rose is preferable. Use a little flux if a high 
glaze is required. (3) Yes. It will make several 
shades, using it with more or less body. (4) 
Brown No. 4 mixed with one third red brown. 
(5) Dark green No. 7, with a little grass green. 


Mrs. G. W. D., Salem, O.—The follow- 
ing is a list of Lacroix colors and materials for 
. China painting serviceable for a beginner : Capu- 
cine red ; pompadour or Japan rose ; orange red ; 
carmine No. 1; purple No. 2; mixing yellow; 
ivory yellow ; azure sky blue ; ultramarine blue ; 
rich deep blue; yellow brown ; deep red brown; 
sepia; dark brown; neutral gray; ivory black; 
apple green ; deep blue green ; brown green No. 
6; dark green No. 7; violet of iron; celadon; 
flux ; a small bottle of fat oil of turpentine and 
another of tinting oil; a steel palette knife ; five or 
six brushes of assorted sizes—round, flat and ca- 
mel’s-hair ; a flat camel’s-hair brush for tinting 
(half an inch for small work, and at least aa inch 
broad for going over an ordinary sized plate) ; one 
or two stipplers and two or three tracers, 


Mrs. J. M. F., Kiowa, Kan.—We can 
suggest nothing better than the series of articles 
by M. B, Alling now running through the maga- 
zine. 


SiR: (1) Can silver be shaded 
with brown green? (2) What yellow will mix 
with moss green J. to V. 

C. M. R., Newark, N. J. 


(1) Yes. (2) Mixing yellow. 


SUBSCRIBER, Chicago.—To paint the 
cup and saucer design by Sophie Knight Oak: 
Select a low, flat cup, Tint both cup and saucer 
ivory yellow. Draw in your design and outline it all with a 
thin line of brown 108, Where the purple color is used take 
out the background; in the yellow pansies it may be left in, 
thus saving much work, In the design for the cup, it is in- 
tended that the drooping pansy should come under the cup han- 
dle. Start with the first light colored pansy to the right of the 
handle ; make it of jonquil yellow; shade with thin washes of 
brown green ; let the markings be deep red brown shaded with 
brown 108 and a little black. In the next pansy the two upper petals 
are reddish purple, made by mixing deep purple and Victoria 
blue. Inthe darker parts use a little black. The three lower 
petals are a yellowish white (use mixing yellow in thin washes) ; 
shade with brown green. Make the markings around the edges 
in different shades of purple as indicated ; make the markings in 
the centre also purple with black shading. The third pansy is 
white ; use the white of the china and shade witha very little 
black green ; for the centre deep purple or black. For the fourth 
flower use shades of deep purple and deep blue with a little mix- 
ing yellow on the lowest petal. In the fifth flower the four upper 
tals are a delicate lavender, shade with the same color and 
lack green ; for the lower petal use yellow for mixing; for the 
centre, brown 108 and red brown mixed. The two upper petals 
of the sixth pansy may be treated with a delicate mauve ; for the 
three lower ones use yellow for mixing. Shade with black green. 
For the centre use deep purple and black. The bud is calyx 
green ; the petals are reddish purple. Make the seventh flower 
delicate lavender with deep purple shadows and the centre the 
same color. The eighth flower is very dark purple with shad- 
ows almost black. For the last flower, the turned over one, let 
the upper petals be jonquil yellow shaded with black green and 
purple ; the under petals deep purple. The greens of stems and 
the few leaves should be grass green shaded with brown green. 
The outlines must be very delicate. The same coloring is to be 
= in - border for the saucer, Gild the cup handle solid—of 
gold, 
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PLATE 857.—DESIGN FOR A CUSHION IN. TINTING AND EMBROIDERY. 
SouTtH KensincTon. (For directions for treatment, see page 59-) 
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Plate 858. 


Supplement to The Art Amate 


Vol. 23. No. 3. August, 1890. 


PLATE 859.—W00D CARVING DESIGN. 


(For back of the Portfolio, to hold copies of The Art 
Amateur, which was published last month.) 


, PLATE 858 and 860.—CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS 
FOR CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


By C. A. SPEAR. 


(The series is to be continued.) 


PLATE 861 and 861a.—CHINA PAINTING DESIGN 
FOR A SAUCE-BOAT. (Caper Plant.) 


B. For directions for treatment, see page 60. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 23. No. 3. August, 1890. 


PLATE 859.—WO0D CARVING DESIGN. 


(For back of the Portfolio, to hold copies of The Art 
Amateur, which was published last month.) 


’ PLATE 858 and 860.—CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS 
FOR CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


By C. A. SPEAR. 


¢g (The series is to be continued.) 


PLATE 861 and 861a.—CHINA PAINTING DESIGN 
FOR A SAUCE-BOAT. (Caper Plant.) 


B. For directions for treatment, see page 60. 


Plate 860. 


Plate 861a. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


SiR: In my contribution as printed in the August 
number of The Art Amateur, the following sentence occurs : 
‘If it looks very soft and thick, one third of the fluxed gold 
should be added to the fluxed.” This is wrong. It should read: 
**One third of the zzfluxed should be added to the fluxed gold.”’ 

M. B. ALLING, Rochester, N. Y. 


CERAMICS, Boston.—Mrs. Cecelia Bennett of your city 
will have a special exhibition of the Studio China Kiln (F. A. 
Wilke, Richmond, Ind.) at the fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association, to be held in Boston during October 
and November, and you cannot do better than go there and see 
for yourself how it is operated. 


W. M. F.’s request for a set of game plate designs will 
be complied with as soon as possible. No complete set has been 
given. (2) None of our designs in black and white are sold apart 
from the magazine while the number with which they were pub- 
lished is iu print. Read our answer to ‘‘ Casual.” 


C. M. R.—For Jacqueminot roses, paint the high 
lights with rose :pompadour, the deep red with rouge laqueux 
shaded with purple No. 2 and gray noir mixed. The colors of 
this rose cannot be obtained with one firing. Use the same col- 
ors in painting the second time, taking the greatest care not to 
paint the colors too thick, or they will chip off. If the rose pom- 
padour fire the first time much too light, add a little rouge laqueux 
for the second firing. 


MR. ABBEY’S FIRST OIL PAINTING. 


Sir : I was much interested in your notice of the fact that 
Mr. Abbey has taken up oil painting. Has his ‘‘ May Day Morn- 
ing,” which you speak of as having been shown at the Royal 
Academy, been seen in New York yet ? I have read no notice of 
it in any of the newspapers ; will you describe it for the benefit of 
one of His ADMIRERS, 

Boston, July 1, 1890. 

The picture has not been exhibited in this country. It is de- 
scribed by The Athenzum as follows : 

‘* A lover and his lass are tripping along a garden path, near a 
wall laden with fruit, through an open door in which sunlight 
pours from the other side like powdered gold. The man is 
dressed in white, holds a mandolin under his arm, and, laughing 
gleefully, dances toward us, holding the maiden’s hand. She is 
dressed in a gown of black with white stripes that are cunningly 
employed to express in the movements of her limbs 

* A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticote,’ 
and a red and white kirtle. She is, in fact, the most telling 
element of the picture. On the topof the wall, distinct against 
the glowing sky, a cock claps his wings and crows loudly, saluting 
the ‘ god unshorne,’ whose lustre flushes the edges of the clouds 
and veils the blueness of the firmament. The grace and sponta- 
neity of the dancers, the broad, soft, and yet luminous effect with 
its diffused light and softened shadows, and the charms of tone 
and color distinguishing this work are such as Herrick himself 
would delight in, and for it thank a painter possessed by his very 
spirit.” 


PREPARING MATERIALS FOR PAINTING ON. 


E. C. W., Flint, Mich.—In painting on any coarse or 
open material, it is first necessary to fill the pores. A canvas is 
prepared for working on by ‘‘ priming,’ the process of which is 
described in answer to another correspondent this month. When 
the painting is to be in water-colors, Chinese white is used as the 
filling material. It must be laid on thick, almost as it comes 
from the tube, with a small palette knife. If you lift the material 
from the board from time to time as you work, the white pig- 
ment will not be likely to stick to the board. A perfectly safe 
plan is to place a sheet of thin oiled paper between your work 
and the board. American Chinese white is better for the pur- 
pose than the English, as it is more opaque and Jess gummy. The 
white ground must be quite hard and dry before painting on it. 


Sir: Kindly inform me how canvas is prepared for 
first painting. I have a quantity of good canvas, but it is just 
as it came from the factory. That which I have used before had 
a coating of paint or some preparation. AMATEUR. 


Artists, as a rule, do not prepare their canvas, but buy it ready 
for painting. This preparation is tedious and requires experi- 
ence, If it is not well done it will cause the painting to crack. 
The simplest method is as follows: Stretch the canvas firmly up- 
on a wooden frame by tacking or lacing the edges with cord put 
through the selfedge of the linen. First prepare a good, strong, 
clear glue and while it is warm spread it very thinly and evenly 
over the canvas. A coating of white lead is now put thinly and 
smoothly over the the glue, and when this is dry, a final coat of 
light, warm gray paint is spread evenly over the whole. Use 
white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and a very little black to pro- 
duce the gray tone. Some manufacturers mix turpentine with 
the paint, This gives a dull finish, which is much liked by some. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 


STUDENT, Catskills—Your questions are answered 
exactly in the following paragraphs in Mr. Parkhurst’s ‘* Sketch- 
ing from Nature ;’’ (1) Don’t use academy board, binders’ board 
or such things, except for very small sketches, They are unsym- 
pathetic to work on, and are sure to buckle and warp. Panels 
are better and cheaper, and you can always get them ata planing 
mill—white-wood, about three eighths of an inch thick, is best, and 
they should not cost more than fifteen cents each for panels say 
1ox16 inches in size. On these you can puta coat of paint or 
priming. They pack easily, are not apt to break, and when you 
are working in the sun do not let the light shine through the back. 
(2) A good priming for your panel is made as follows : Half pound 
of glue in a pint of water, one and one half pounds of whiting in 
one and one half pints of water. Melt and boil three ounces of 
soap in half apint of water. Mix the whole, stir well, and boil a 
few minuies, 

SIR: Please tell me the best vehicle for colors in 
landscape painting in oil. I find it very difficult to obtain air 
tints and atmosphere. I have been told that this is in part due 
to the vehicle used. H. C. L., Union Furnace. 

Put equal parts of linseed-oil, spirits of turpentine and siccative 
of Haerlem in a bottle and shake before using. 


TO FIX A CHARCOAL DRAWING. 


AN AMATEUR, Natchez, Miss.—You can easily make 
the French fixatif for yourself by dissolving one part hard white 
spirit varnish in seven parts of alcohol. Spray it over your char- 
coal drawing through a vaporizer such as issold for perfume. If 
the drawing be a strong dark one the fixatif may be applied to 
the back of the picture with a brush. The paper absorbs the 
varnish and the drawing loses less of its brilliancy than it does by 
the application of the fluid to the print. The process will not do 


for light delicate drawings, however, as it always darkens the 
paper a little. 


MODERN FRENCH MINIATURISTS, 


H., Baltimore.—Mlle. Lisinska, pupil of Augustin, is 
said to have had to a rare degree the quality of really fine finish, 
which did not prevent her having other qualities not usually 
to be met with along with this—a fresh and pure coloration, 
brilliancy of lights and depth and transparency of shadows. The 
manner of Saint was large and bold; he preferred warm and 
luminous tints ; he excelled in the minute but firm touches which 
give expression. These two represent the two styles now in vogue 
among French miniaturists, of whom we may mention, as at the 
head of ‘their branch of art, the names of Maxime David, Mme. 
Herbelin, Paul de Rommeyrac, Edme Rousseau, I'rédéric Millet, 
Passot and Carrier. 


MISS WELBY’S PLAQUE DESIGNS, IN OILS. 


SUBSCRIBER, Hartford, Conn.—You may paint Miss 
Welby’s design (published in The Art Amateur, December, 1888) 
on a plaque of china, wood or terra-cotta. The original was 
painted in mineral colors on china, full directions for which 
were published with the design. The diameter of the plaque is 
thirteen inches. The wood or terra-cotta must first be prepared 
by passing over it a coat of size to prevent the colors sinking in 
too much, Allow the size to dry thoroughly before beginning 
to paint. The work must be executed in a sketchy, decorative 
way, following the feeling of the artist, who obviously depends 
on carefully drawn outlines for effect. If you attempt to intro- 
duce elaborate shading the whole thing will be spoiled. Set your 
palette with raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, 
pale lemon yellow, scarlet vermilion, rose madder, Indian red, 
cobalt blue, ivory black and white. Use a little medium made 
by mixing in equal parts pale drying oil, turpentine and light 
copal varnish. For the few delicate shadows, mix raw umber 
with a little white and a touch of Indian red; for the half tones 
required to blend the shadows into the lights, lay in a little 
cobalt, yellow ochre and white mixed. The shadows must be 
painted thinly. For the light parts use the color freely. Make 
the local flesh tint with white and scarlet vermilion. On the 
highest lights break into the flesh color a little pale lemon yellow 
and white. Introduce a very little rose madder on the cheek. 
lor the lips, take rose madder and a suspicion of scarlet ver- 
milion. Modify these tints with raw umber and black. For the 
blue eyes, black added to cobalt and white will give the local 
color ; for the pupil, lashes and eyebrows, mix raw umber and 
black, The light auburn hair can be rendered with yellow ochre, 


REDUCTION OF DECORATIVE PLAQUE BY ELLEN 


WELBY. 


raw Sienna, raw umber, black and white. Lay it in broadly in 
masses of light and shade. For the pale blue ribbon that binds 
the hair, add to cobalt and white a touch of yellow ochre. The 
drapery should be white, with a brown red ribbon, Shade the 
drapery with a mixture of raw umber, cobalt and white. Burnt 
Sienna added to rose madder and a little white will make an 
artistic brown red. The background may be a soft gray, 
gradated a little from light to a darker shade. Mix Indian red, 
white and cobalt, with possibly a touch of yellow ochre. This 
mixture in varying proportions will give the required shades. 
Make the foliage of cool gray greens, so that it may keep its 
proper relation to the head asa background. Such greens can 
be obtained by mixing cobalt, yellow ochre and white, substi- 
tuting raw umber for yellow ochre in the shadows. 

The other of the plaque decorations by Miss Welby about 
which inquiry is made would look well with a background of dead, 
unburnished gold. The small scroll pattern burnished on the 
flat, dead surface gives a very rich effect. If the background is 
gold, the hair should be kept a rich, warm brown, the shadows 
being of a dark chestnut brown. ‘The eyesshould also be brown, 
of a warm shade. The complexion should be fair, the pearls in 
the hair shaded with gray, and the lights put on thickly with 
white. A rich olive green would look well for the dress, the color 
being bright, but put on thickly enough to give a rich, velvety 
effect. Plenty of warm brown should be used in the shadows 
of this green. The large ruff should be shaded with grays, the 
warmer grays being used for the deeper shadows on the inner 
folds of the ruff, and the cooler grays for the lighter shadows. 
The under dress may be a very pale, delicate blue, with deeper 
greener shadows, the little bands on the edge of it being a dull 
orange, not very dark. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
S., London, Ont.—It was a medal of the third class 


for painting that has been awardedto Mr. Paul Peel of your city, 
for his picture at the Paris Salon. 


A CONSTANT READER.—Roll your drawing if on 
drawing paper about a cylindrical piece of wood, part of a broom 
handle will do, and protect it on the outside by a stiff pasteboard 
roll. Bristol-board had better be kept flat, and should be pro- 
tected by flat wooden boards such as frame-makers use for back- 
ing frames. People generally hand in their drawings to the art 
editor of a magazine if they reside in the same city, and they call 
for them if rejected. When this is not possible the post-office 
will be found safer than an express company, and usually an ex- 
press is safer than a messenger, unless you can personally trust 
the latter. 
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SUBSCRIBER, Boston.—We think “the air brush” 
would be very suitable for the ‘spatter work’’ you speak of, 
which is usually done with acomb, It should, certainly, techni- 
cally speaking, produce a cleaner and more certain result than the 
latter homely implement. We know that it is considered a val- 
uable tool in the art department of the Gast Lithographic estab- 
lishment, where it is used for a similar purpose in New York, 
Write tothe Air Brush Mfg. Co., Rockford Ill., for their circular, 
which will give full directions for using the ‘* brush.” 

F., Baltimore, asks if there is any objection to writing 
to ‘‘ former pupils in various parts of the country,” offering them 
the club rate to The Art Amateur, so as to enable her to geta 
$10 prize for ten subscribers. None whatever. Let her send for 
our special ** prize circular” which will elucidate this point as well 
as others bearing on the subject. 


M. E. P., Omaha.—(1) Write to Sypher, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, or to Duveen, 262 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (2) Use fora 
background some neutral color which will not interfere with the 
colors of your plate. Try a warm gray, shading from light (at 
top) to dark, 

J. L. M., Plattsmouth. Neb.—There is an excellent 


study of the purple thistle, published by L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, 


S. H., Boston.— Only Charles Jacques and Seymour- 
Iladen were awarded gold medals for etching at the late Paris 
I-xposition, 


S. P., Chicago.—You may use oak, or cherry, or 
Georgia pine. The last named is easiest to carve. Oak is the 
most durable, but it is a little difficult fora woman to work, You 
will have no trouble with cherry, 

Wo. B., Milwaukee.—We de buy designs from “ out- 
side sources ;" but we would respectfully suggest that if you wish 
to contribute to the magazine, you should first procure a copy of 
it to make yourself acquainted with the character of its contents, 


Ic. M. J., Indianapolis.—It is impossible to advise you. 
Unless they be exceptionally good, it is difficult to dispose of 
such studies, 


C. G., Balto.—Paint your plaster cast. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Hudson, N. Y.—* To finish off the 
ends of a matting panel,” we would suggest split bamboo. 

L. A., Springfield, Mass.—Copies of paintings execut- 
ed as bas-reliefs are not necessarily ‘‘inartistic.” The subject 
should be very simple, and furnish good lines in the composition, 

C. A. L., Fayette, Ia.—It is to he feared that the shell 
would be ruduced to lime by the heat necessary to fix any sort of 
enamel, 

Mrs. S. T. H., Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Limoges 
cachepot mentioned in the July number of The Art Amateur 
was seenat M, T. Wynne's, 63 East 13th Street, New York. 


L. J. H., Lincoln, Neb.—Probably by applying to 
the Society of Decorative Art, in Boston, you will receive the 
information, 

M. A. O., Auburn, N. Y.—Dresser’s “ Principles of 
Design,” published by the Cassell Publishing Co., of New 
York, is the most useful book we know on the subject. 


E. J. C., Alma, Col. 
avail ourselves of your offer, 
H. H. H., Payson City, Utah.—Goodyear'’s “ History 


of Art” may be had of the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 
and 113 William St., New York. ‘The price, postpaid, is $3.75. 


At some future time we may 


BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—vof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long: felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... .....$3.00 


For each additional one in the same lot,........... 1,00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1,00 


N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time, 

All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

All fees must be patd in advance. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ART 
AMATEUR. 


NET rates, per line, agate measurement: Thirty cents 
each insertion, for a less period than six months ; twenty-five cents 
each insertion, on six months’ contracts for a fixed space fur con- 
secutive issues, occupied solely by ove advertiser; twenty cents 
each insertion, on twelve months’ contracts for a fixed space for 
consecutive issues, occupied solely by ove advertiser, Contracts 
may be made for six months at twenty-five cents per line, each 
insertion, with the privilege of the remaining half year at twenty 
cents. Space may be varied from month to month by contract- 
ing for 1000 lines per annum, at twenty cents net per line, each 
such contract to cover the business of ove advertiser only. No 


other rates for zntervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, 


on the above basis, as to any position or page. 

All advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. Ad- 
vertisements may be changed only when the new matter is as ac- 
ceptable as the original copy. 

Advertisements may be appropriately illustrated, without extra 
charge, provided the cut in design and execution is suitable for the 
columns of an artistic publication. Text on electrotypes will be 
reset in type from The Art Amateur fonts, which comprise mainly 
old-style type. Solid black asa background for white lettering 
only will not be admitted under any circumstances, 

No transient advertisement inserted for less than $2,00; no 
yearly contract taken for less than $20.00, 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. 


Charle Moser & Co.. 


The PIONEER Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ TUBE COLORS 


In the United States, 


Ask attention to the superior qual- 
ity of their colors, in patent col- 
lapsible tubes. A trial only neces- 
sary to convince one of their 
standard merit. Numerous testi- 
monials on hand touching their 
fineness, purity of tone and brill- 
iancy. Highest medals at the 
Vienna World Exposition, 1873, 
at the Centennial Exposition, Phil- 
adelphia, 1876, and many others of 
both prior and LATER dates, 


59, 61 and 63 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York. 


** For sale at retail by dealers throughout 
the country. 


E. H. FRIEDRICHS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 


Academy Boards, Oil Sketching Paper, 
Easels, Palettes, Stretchers, Etc., 


i DEALER IN ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Importer of G. B. Moewes, 
Berlin, and Dr. Fr. 
Schoenfeld & Co., Diis- 
seldorf, Celebrated 


Oil & Water Colors. 


FRENCH TAPESTRY 
CLOTH 


M. Fuchs & Co.’s German 
Oil Colors, 5c per tube, or 
50c dozen, and up- 
wards, Dr. Fr. Schoen- 
feld & Co.’s Indelible Inks 
in all colors, for Artists’, 
Architects’,and Draughts- 
men’s use. Artists’ Canvas 
in all widths up to 18 feet 
wide. 
~ 28 Prince Street, 
Parentrep Jan. 22, 1889, NEW YORK. 
On receipt of Two-cent stamp, illustrated catalogue 
will be sent /ree to any one mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


GRIFFITHS’ 


CELEBRATED 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


Ready for use, in self-opening tins. 

150 Tints, Exquisite Colors, Surface 

like Porcelain. 

Can be applied by one one, _11 Prize Medals. 
Invented by THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., 
M.S.A., Original Inventor of Enamel Paint. 
For Renovating and Decorating Anything 

and Everything, including Furniture, 
Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 
Tins: 20and 40 cents; 25 and 50 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 
Send for tint cards. (Mention The Art Amateur.) 
“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1.00. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 


10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK, 


OW TO PAINT TAPESTRY. 
Published by M.T. WYNNE. Price, soc. 


Sole Agent for B. GRENIE’S INDELIBLE 
TAPESTRY DYES and MEDIUM, Wholesale 
and Retail. Headquarters for BINAUT’S 
GOBELIN CANVAS, Wool, Silk and Linen. 
Brushes, and Enlargements supplied. 
A Full Line of Material for every branch of Art. 
Also Porcelain, Belleek and Ivory White Ware. 
Hand-painted and other Studies to Rent of all 
kinds, including Fish, Game and a new set of 
Orchid Plates for China Painting. China Fired 
on the Premises. See my advertisement of 
China specialties on another page. Send for 
price list. 65 East 13th St., New York. 


PATENT WINDING EASEL. 


Wadsworth, |) 
Howland 


& Co.) 
BOSTON 
AND CHICAGO. |g 


Artists’ Supplies. 
Materials for 


Om anp Water Coior PaintinG, 
Paste. anv Lustra PainTING, 
Crayon AND CHARCOAL Drawinc, 
Art Books anp Stup1gs. 


Drafting Instruments of all kinds. 


82 84 WASHINGTON Srt., | 263 & 265 WapasH AvE., 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Mention The Art Amateur in sending for Cata'ogue. 


Rathbone Place, 


London, England. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, crv. 


(By special appointment to her Majesty, 
the Prince and 


een Victoria, and their Royal Highnesses, 


incess of Wales.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHOICEST MATERIALS FOR THE USE OF ARTISTS. 


Ou. Cotors 1n Tugs. 


Water Covors 1n Caxkgs. 


Moist Cotors Pans AND TuBEs. 


Water-Color Liquids, Mediums, Oils and Varnishes in Bottles. 
BRUSHES FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
CANVAS, ACADEMW BOARDS, SKETCHING PAPERS, ETC. 


Mahogany and Japanned Tin — Jor Oil and Water-Color Painting Materials. 


FINE COLORS IN PQWDER. 


PALETTE CHALK BOXES. 


HAND BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
For Sale by the Principal Dealers in Artists’ Supplies in the United States. 


Le Mesurter 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Are the same in first shades and will produce 
absolutely the same tints as the best English 
tube paints. We guarantee these 
colors to possess all desirable feat- 
ures found in domestic or foreign 
manufactures and to excel them 
in many essential qualities, such 
as—impalpable fineness, freedom 
gy from lint and other vexatious 


substances, and positive uni form- 


ity of strength and shade. 


NOTICE.—Our Single Tubes, with few ex- 
ceptions, are double the size of any foreign 
now in .<¢ market. Price List and pamphlets, 
giving opinions of some of the most eminent artists, 
will be furnished on application. Among others who 
have used them, and attest their merits, are: 

D. HuntincTon, Pres’t N.A. Wm. L. SonntaG, N.A. 
Jutian Scott, A.N.A, E. Woop Perry, N.A. 
Gro, Inness, N.A, R. W. Hupparp, N.A. 
J. H. Bearp, N.A. A. T. Bricuer, N.A. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Made only by 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


(P. O. Box 3499, New York City.) 


CorNeER OF Masury 
Pearl &PlymouthSts.,|190, 191,192 Michigan Ave. 
BROOKLYN. CHICAGO. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


IMPORTER OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


817 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfela’s and Winsor & New- 
ton’s Oiland Water Colors. Hardy-Alan's 
French Oil Colors, German Artists’ Brushes 
and Canvas. French and German Pastel 
Crayons. Lacroix’s and Dresden Mineral 
Paints, in tubes and powder. (A/so Frames 
and Pictures.) 

END FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST. 
Discounts to Teachers and Schools. 
Strict attention to mail orders. 


S. GOLDBERG, 


ImpoRTER AND DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials. 


Full assortment at lowest prices. 


Glass Screens, 5x10, $1.25; 
6x12, $1.50; 7x14, $2.00. Bolt- 
ing cloth, 40 inches wide, $1.20 
per yard. Tapestry Canvas, 
27 inches wide, go cents per 
yard, and wider Tapestry at 
lowest prices. 


Catalogues free by mail. 


285 6th Avenue, New York City. 


Crane’s Perfect Water-Color Medium. 


If your dealer does not 
keep it, send us 25 cents 
for sample bottle. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I find your Water-Color Medium very valuable. 


Highly commended by 
L. Prang & Co., 
Mrs. Redmond, 
John McDougal, 


and many others. 
The colors flow 


more smoothly and dry brighter ; can be applied more rapidly, and can be washed 


on or out without disturbance of under colors. 


Moreover, roughnesses in the paper 


from repeated washings and reworkings do not prevent the free flow of the colors. 
Very truly yours, EpwArD Morav, 426 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., May 7th, 1890. 


We make also Lacquer for brass and all polished metals. Vetvet Brack for iron work and other coatings, 


THE FRED’K CRANE CHEMICAL CO., Snort Hits, N. J 


Write us for anything wanted. 
T E N Dollars’ worth of Art Supplies given by 
The Art Amateur for a club of ten 


we subscribers at $3.00each. Regular price, $4.00. 
rite to any dealer advertising in this magazine for 
catalogue and make your own selection therefrom. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artists’ Materials. 


Prepared Canvas, 
Academy Boards, 
Artists’ Brushes, 
Winsor & Newton’s Colors, 


and all Materials for Oil and Water Color Painting 
and Drawing. 


Lacroix’ Tube Colors, 
Gouache Colors, 
Raised Paste and Gold, 
and all Materials for Painting on China and glass. 


Write for catalogue containing instructions how to 
mix and apply colors for China Painting. 


28 Barclay St., New York. 


A. SUSSMANN’S 
SKETCHING UMBRELLA STICK 
with Revolving Top fitting to any umbrella, 
with two-jointed screw staff ; light, strong 
and compact. Price, $1.75. 

Illustrated catalogue of Artists’ 
Materials on application. 


232 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


WATER COLORS! 


Do you use them? Then send for the “ Water 
Color Album,” which contains actual washes 
very caref —s graduated of eighty-seven colors, 
comprising all now in use, price 25 cents; also 
the following hand-books: ‘‘ The Art of Pastel 
Painting,” etc., price 35 cents; ‘‘ How to Thor- 
oughly Master Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colors,” price 60 cents; and ‘Anatomical 
Auxiliary,” price, $1.50. 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


used and recommended by MME E. VOUGA, 

the celebrated Flower Painter, after thorough 

es as the dest adapted to her manner of 
ing. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of all kinds (foreign and domestic) at lowest 
Tates. 


339 & 341 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., 


Cor. 25th Street. 
Send for list. Factory, 100 E. 25th St. 


Patented April 1, 1890. 


Knife, Palette Cup, Oils, 
sketching and studio box. 
Artists’ i 


27 Park Place, 


THE “MUSIC ROLL” ARTISTS’ BOX. 


The most compact and complete Oil Color Box ever made. 
Fitted with a double tray, containing spaces for twenty-one 4-inch tubes, with lid 
to hold colors firmly in their places ; also spaces for brushes, palette knife and oil 
bottles. The space over the brushes and oil bottles accommodates a folding palette. 


Size of Box when closed, 13 
incheslongand only 3 inches 
in di ter,r bling a 
lady’s music roll, Price, 
empty, ea., 
1.50. Price, 
tted com- 
plete, with 
Colors, 
Brushes, 
Folding Pal- 
e 5-50. splendi 
For sale by all dealers in 


aterials, and by 
New York. 


C. T. Raynolds & Co.’s 
ENAMEL COLORS 


Produce a hard polished surface on Fur- 
NITURE, WICKER WARE, EARTHEN WARE, 
METALS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS, etc., are 
ready for use, and can be applied by any 
one. Put up in the following shades : 


AZURE, PINK, GRAY, IVORY, 
WHITE, LIGHT YELLOW, RED, 
LILAC, MARROON, LIGHT GREEN, 

BLACK, LIGHT BLUE. 
In large size bottles and 1 Ib. cans. 


C. T. Raynolds & Co.'s 


Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN 
“DOUBLE” OR “LARGE SIZE” 
TUBES, 
ARE USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
ARTISTS. 
Ask your dealer for our goods. 


IMPROVED PALETTE CUP. 


Tue great advantage 
of this cup over the 
old style is that from 
the shape, the con- 
tents willnot be easily 
spilled when the cup is in use 
on the palette ; all impurities 
will settle into the hollow of 
the base, and the cup can be 
easily cleansed ; also, the fur- 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1885 ther convenience of a tight 

a * cover. If your dealer does 
not have it, send 15 cents for a sample.—N. F. 
MONTROSS, Artists’ Materials, 1380 B'way, N. V. 


F. Weber & Co. 


Successors to JANENTzKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


rtists Materials. 


F. W. & Co.'s 
SUPERFINE ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


in collapsible tubes. 
First-class medals awarded at 


various exhibitions, and en- 
dorsed by the leading Artists. 


Canvas Academy Boards. 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine 
Brushes. 

F. W. & Co.'s Soft and Half- 

Hard Pastel: 


‘astels, 
TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS 


Royal Worcester China Colors, 
Drawing & Painting Studies, 
Etchers’ & Engravers’ Tools, 

Novelties for Decorating, Wax 

Paper Flower Materials. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for Catalogue 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 
A. H. ABBOTT &CO., 
Cuicaco: 50 Madison St. 


THE AIR BRUSH. 
Received Highest Gold 
Medal Award of Franklin 
Institute, as a legitimate 
Art Tool. It is invaluable 
to crayon and water-color 
4 portrait artists. Saves time, 
gives finest technical ef- 
fects, Send for description. The use of the Air Brush 
is profitable, and will repay careful investigation. 
Air Brush Mfg.Co. ,64 ASSAU ST., RockForD, ILL. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
SKETCHING OUTFITS. 
Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subjects. 


ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
DRAWING PAPERS AND T-SQUARES, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General. 


37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue FREE on application. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. 


F. S. Frost. H. A. Lawrence. 


In ordering mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 
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